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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OT since Lincoln’s time has a 

President of the United States 

been confronted with the mak- 

ing of so much history as 

has Woodrow Wilson. He was 

elected to change the course in which the 

Nation had steered its domestic economy 

for fifty years. With that task he inherited 

problems in Mexico and in the Caribbean 

from which he has evolved a more specific 

and a definitely disinterested Monroe 

Doctrine. And the lessons of the Euro- 

pean war have burned into the conscious- 

ness of the American people the necessity 

of a preparation for defending ourselves 

and our ideals that has never before existed 
in this country. 

The President is confronted with the 
task of formulating a programme to meet 
that necessity; to instil a vigorous Ameri- 
canism into all our people and to silence 
and rid us of the voices of treason which 
have risen among us; to increase the Navy 
rapidly so that it will suffice for our needs; 
to create a trained citizen army capable of 
defending the country—an entirely new 
thing in our history; and to organize a 
relation between the Government and pri- 
vate industry that will enable us to mobil- 
Ize, transport, feed, supply, and refit our 
Army and Navy instantly and perfectly— 
also a new thing in American history. 
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The President has asked Congress to 
pass laws to enable the Government to do 
all these things. 

Every citizen of the United States who 
has the welfare of this country at heart 
should do all in his power to see that Con- 
gress passes a programme that will set firm 
in statute and in fact our desire to be a 
nation with a single national sentiment, 
an honest and disinterested zeal for democ- 
racy and the welfare of our neighbors, 
and a willingness and ability to defend 
ourselves, our rights, and our ideals from en- 
croachments either from within or without. 

Our heart is clean of the lust of conquest 
and oppression. Let us match the decency 
of our ideals with a vigor and unity in their 
consummation. This is a task not alone 
for the President and Congress; they 
are the instruments through which the 
Nation works. It is the duty of every 
citizen; and now is the time for us to define 
who and what we are, for every one of us 
to do everything that lies in him to make 
the Government set us down in history 
aright. 

What the present Congress does will 
serve as a measure for foreign nations of 
the intelligence and ability which we have 
as a nation to meet a situation that comes 
plainly before us; and it will also show 
us to ourselves. 


All rights reserved. 
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SOME WISE RECOMMENDATIONS 


SIDE from the main programme for 
national preparedness and _ the 
raising of money therefor, and for 

laws to deal with treason, the President 
made several other recommendations in his 
message to Congress: 

1. The passage of a shipping bill. 

2. The passage of laws increasing self- 
government in the Philippines and in 
Porto Rico. 

3. The passage of bills granting federal 
aid to industrial and vocational education. 

4. The passage of rural credit legislation. 

5. An investigation of the transportation 
conditions in the country. 

The President is voicing a very wide- 
spread popular feeling when he demands 
that the American merchant marine be 
revived. There is little difference of opin- 
ion upon this. The differences of opinion 
arise over how it shall be done. In the 
last Congress these differences killed 
Secretary McAdoo’s ship purchase plan. 
The main difficulty of the situation is 
that in normal times American shipping 
has been unable to compete with foreign 
shipping. There are but two ways of 
overcoming this difficulty: either the 
Government must run the ships itself, 
presumably at a loss, or it must subsidize 
private individuals to do it. As a nation 
our experience with the Government in 
industry is not encouraging, nor have we 
ever been able to give subsidies or even 
tariff protection to private industries with- 
out discriminationif notcorruption. What- 
ever shipping bill is passed, and some bill 
seems likely of passage, will contain the 
evils of one or the other or both of these 
expedients —Government industry or sub- 
sidy. The President recommends that the 
Government’s aid, in whatever form it 
takes, be continued only while the shipping 
industry is in its infancy and that any 
artificial restraints which now hamper our 
shipping be removed. Both of these 
recommendations, if carried out, would 
tend to reduce the seemingly necessary 
evils attendant upon the re-creation of our 
merchant marine. 

The enlargement of the privileges of 
self-government in the Philippines is a 


fulfilment of a plank in the Democrati: 
platform, but beyond the fact that it i: 
an effort to fulfil a pledge it has not much 
to recommend it. Secretary Garrison’s 
very able demolition of Mr. Taft’s attack 
upon the present Administration in th: 
Islands is likely to gain adherents for the 
Administration’s proposals, but it has in 
fact little to do with the Filipinos’ ability 
for increased self-government at present. 

The granting of federal aid to industrial 
and vocational education is much needed, 
and it is as proper a function for the Govy- 
ernment as the aid it has long extended to 
agricultural education. Education is one 
of the fundamental duties of a democracy, 
and our experience has proved that the 
Government can give money to teach its 
citizens without favoritism or scandal. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed it should normally have been fol- 
lowed by an act to facilitate rural credit. 
In all likelihood this would have happened 
except that certain members of Congress, 
in their zeal to help the farmer, endeavored 
to pass a bill to institute a rural financial 
charity. Thisbill was killed, but it had lived 
long enough to block proper rural credit 
legislation. The American farmer does 
not need financial charity from the Govern- 
ment. He does want and should have 
established a rural banking machinery that 
will take from him his various mortgages, 
consolidate them into salable form, and 
find a public market for them. There are 
a number of mortgage bankers who do 
this very successfully now, but their activi- 
ties are limited. The Government can 
supply a more extensive system. 

The President recommends an investi- 
gation of the transportation problem in 
the country in the hope of bettering the 
conditions under which the railroads labor, 
for “it is obviously a problem that lies at 
the very foundation of our efficiency as a 
people.”’ 

“Our efficiency as a people!” It is the 
keynote of the entire programme. With 
the exception of the Philippines laws, 
every recommendation in the message is 
directed toward increasing our efficiency 
as a people. 

The last paragraph of the President's 
message reads: 
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For what we are seeking now, what in my 
mind is the single thought of this message is 
national efficiency and security. We serve a 
great nation. We should serve it in the spirit 
of its peculiar genius. It is the genius of com- 
mon men for self-government, industry, justice, 
liberty, and peace. We should see to it that it 
lacks no instrument, no facility or vigor of law, 
to make it sufficient to play its part with energy, 
safety, and assured success. In this we are no 
partisans, but heralds and prophets of a newage. 





OUR CONTINENTAL ARMY 


HERE are three points of view con- 

cerning the proposal to put the 

Army upon a footing of prepared- 
ness. Colonel Roosevelt and many other 
people believe that we should have uni- 
versal military service. A one-year ser- 
vice with our population would provide 
an active army of from 750,000 to a million 
men—with a reserve, after a few years, 
of two or three times that number. Be- 
hind this, in time, would grow up a whole 
country trained in arms. 

Such a military system would practically 
insure us against attack, for there is no 
nation that could transport enough troops 
overseas to have a chance of defeating 
such an army. The other advantage of 
universal service is that it brings a con- 
crete realization to the mind of every citi- 
zen that citizenship does not consist 
merely in privileges but that it involves 
duties as well, one of which is the defense 
of the country. There is no more reason 
why this duty should be voluntary and 
optional than that the duty of paying taxes 
should be optional. 

The disadvantages of universal service 
are that it takes more men from profitable 
industry than are strictly necessary for 
national defense; and for the Government 
to arm and equip such large forces would be 
extremely expensive. 

Directly opposite to this point of view 
is that of the pacifists who want no more 
army but wish to leave the defense of the 
country to our ability to convince other 
nations that we have only good intentions 
and that they, also, ought to have only good 
Intentions. 

Between these two extremes is the larger 
body of the American public that does not 
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believe universal service is necessary but 
that does want an adequate army. These 
people look to the Administration’s pro- 
gramme as the solution of their needs. 
Secretary Garrison’s plan provides for a 
Regular Army of 141,800 men, a force of 
Continentals of 400,000 men, and a higher 
standard for the militia than is now main- 
tained. The militia now amounts to about 
120,000 men. 

Irrespective of any plan for the defense 
of the Nation against the attack of a first 
class Power, we need the increase in the 
Regular Army. The garrisoning of our over- 
seas possessions, (including the Panama 
Canal), and the manning of our coast forti- 
fications takes so large a part of our present 
Army that we did not have sufficient men 
to meet properly the obligations which we 
narrowly missed having to meet in Mexico. 
On our present basis we can hardly get to- 
gether more than one properly equipped 
and properly proportioned army corps of 
mobile troops. 

If we mean to provide against the ex- 
igencies of a possible invasion, we must 
have at least 400,000 men in the Contin- 
ental line. Under Secretary Garrison’s 
plan these men will be trained on an aver- 
age of two months a year for three years. 
After the men serve their three years they 
will automatically go into the reserve, so 
that in the course of time we should have 
not only 400,000 men in the active Con- 
tinental Army but at least an equal number 
in reserve. 

Besides the Regulars and the Contin- 
entals there will be the militia. At present 
this force is about 120,000 strong, but its 
efficiency varies greatly in the different 
states and not much of it could be con- 
sidered as immediately available for mod- 
ern warfare. 

The main test of Secretary Garrison’s 
plan is whether the new Continental force 
will be sufficiently trained and adequate in 
numbers. 

With two months’ training a year for 
three years the Continental line could not 
rank in efficiency with the French or Ger- 
man troops. They might, perhaps, equal 
the improvised British troops, though these 
troops have had more training than this 
and had it continuously. On the other 
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ADEQUATE DEFENSE IN A DEMOCRACY —THE SWISS ARMY 


SWITZERLAND'S NATIONAL DEFENSE IS A NATIONAL COMPULSORY SERVICE SYSTEM. EVERY 
MAN, WITH A FEW MINOR EXCEPTIONS, IS LIABLE FOR SERVICE BETWEEN THE AGES OF I7 AND 48. 
AT THE AGE OF 20 THE RECRUIT IS TRAINED FOR FROM 60 TO QO DAYS, DEPENDING ON THE 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE HE CHOOSES TO ENTER. THEN HE IS ENROLLED IN THE ‘‘AUSZUG,” 
OR “ELITE,” IN WHICH HE HAS TO TRAIN ELEVEN DAYS A YEAR FOR SEVEN OF THE YEARS UP 
TO THE AGE OF 32. FROM 32 TO 40 HE IS A MEMBER OF THE “‘ LANDWEHR” AND TRAINS ONCI 
EVERY FOUR YEARS, AFTER WHICH HE IS RETIRED INTO THE LAST LINE RESERVES, WHERE HI 
STAYS UNTIL HE REACHES THE AGE OF 48 


























ARMY OFFICERS IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS 

SWITZERLAND IS EXTREMELY WELL FORTIFIED BY NATURE, FOR GREAT MOUNTAIN 
BARRIERS RISE ALONG THE WHOLE FRONTIER. THE MOUNTAIN PASSES THROUGH THESE 
BARRIERS ARE DEFENDED BY AN ELABORATE SYSTEM OF MODERN FORTIFICATIONS. IN 48 
HOURS AFTER THE ORDER WAS GIVEN IN AUGUST, 1914, THE SWISS ARMY WAS COMPLETELY 
MOBILIZED AND READY FOR ACTION—SINCE WHICH TIME IT HAS REMAINED MOBILIZED AT A 
COST OF ABOUT $9,000,000 A YEAR. THE ACTIVE FIGHTING STRENGTH OF THE FIRST LINE OF 
THE ARMY IS 134,000 MEN, WITH A RESERVE OF 66,268 MEN. IN ADDITION TO THESE IS A LAST 
LINE, THE ‘“‘LANDSTURM,” OF ABOUT 60,000 MEN 
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SWISS ARMY MANCGEUVRES 


UPPER PICTURE: SWISS ARTILLERY CROSSING A MILITARY BRIDGE. LOWER PICTURE: 
A SWISS SANITARY AND MEDICAL TRAIN. THE SWISS SYSTEM SHOWS THE POSSIBILITY OF 
CREATING A TRAINED FORCE IN A REPUBLIC WITHOUT MILITARISM OR UNDUE ECONOMIC BUR- 
DEN, AND THOUGH OUR CONDITIONS, BEING DIFFERENT FROM CONDITIONS IN SWITZERLAND, 
CALL FOR DIFFERENT TREATMENT OF THE MILITARY PROBLEM, AN AMERICAN SYSTEM OUGHT TO 
PROVIDE US WITH AN ADEQUATE FORCE AS THE SWISS SYSTEM PROVIDES ONE IN SWITZERLAND 
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SWISS RECRUITS WRESTLING AND THROWING THE LAN 
EDUCATION IS COMPULSORY IN SWITZERLAND, AND PHYSICAL TRAINING IS BEGUN AT AN 
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EARLY AGE IN THE SCHOOLS. LATER THE STUDENTS ARE FORMED INTO CADET CORPS, IN WHICH 
THE BOYS LEARN THE MANUAL OF ARMS AND DRILL, USING A MINIATURE WORKING MODEL OF 
THE REGULAR ARMY RIFLE, WHICH IS SUPPLIED BY THE GOVERNMENT. THE SWISS MILITARY 
SYSTEM DOVETAILS INTO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITIZEN 























THE SWISS OFFICER, A WELL TRAINED SOLDIER 


UPPER PICTURE: A SWISS RAILROAD CARRIAGE USED AS A MILITARY OFFICE. LOWER 
PICTURE: SWISS OFFICERS WATCHING MANCEUVRES. THE OFFICERS IN THE SWISS ARMY ARE 
PROMOTED BY THE CANTONS, OR DISTRICTS, UP TO THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. ABOVE THAT RANK 
THEY BECOME MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL STAFF AND ARE UNDER THE DIRECT CONTROL OF 
THE CONFEDERATION. THE LINE OFFICERS ARE TRAINED AT THE MILITARY COLLEGE AT THUN 
OR THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT ZURICH. THE STAFF OFFICERS ATTEND THE STAFF COL- 
LEGE, AT BERN. THE OFFICERS REMAIN IN ACTIVE SERVICE LONGER THAN THE ENLISTED 
MEN, NOT BEING COMPLETELY RETIRED TILL THEY REACH THE AGE OF 54 
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ENTRENCHMENTS ON THE SWISS FRONTIER 

SWITZERLAND IS DOUBLY FORTUNATE AT THE PRESENT TIME, FOR IT HAS A WELL-TRAINED 
AND WELL-EQUIPPED ARMY, AND THE CONTOUR OF THE COUNTRY MAKES MILITARY MANCEUVRES 
ON A LARGE SCALE VERY DIFFICULT. THE SWISS MALE CITIZEN IS COMPELLED BY LAW TO 
SPEND FROM TWO TO THREE MONTHS IN ACTIVE TRAINING IN THE FIRST YEAR OF HIS SERVICE, 
AND ELEVEN DAYS A YEAR FOR SEVEN YEARS MORE. IN COMPARISON WITH THIS THE UNITED 
STATES CONTINENTAL ARMY PLAN IS THAT MALE CITIZENS SHALL VOLUNTEER AND BE TRAINED 
FOR TWO MONTHS IN EACH OF THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS, AFTER WHICH TIME THEY SHALL 
REMAIN IN RESERVE FOR THREE YEARS 
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hand, 180 days’ training is more than the 
Swiss army has. It is trained from 60 to 
90 days, with an eleven-day annual service 
for seven years afterward. But this Swiss 
system is superimposed on a_ universal 
school training in the rudiments of sol- 


diering. It seems open to question 
whether the proposed service period is long 
enough. 


Secretary Garrison himself says: 

The framers of the policy are fully conscious 
of the possibility of formulating military policies 
much better in theory, but after concentrated 
consideration of existing legal and other con- 
ditions they think it will be found that almost 
insuperable objections and difficulties arise in 
carrying into practical operation suggestions 
that from the military standpoint might other- 
wise be very acceptable. 

The plan as it stands now has two great 
advantages: 

It recognizes the duty of the United 
States of having a trained citizen army 
ready to defend the country. 

It recognizes the necessity of having this 
citizen army directly under the supervision 
of the Federal Government. And as the 
secretary’s report says: 

If the Nation requires certain service and 
offers the most favorable opportunitity for the 
citizens to furnish such service, and not with- 
standing that, it cannot secure such service, it 
must then resort to some method of compelling 
the service. 


ARMOR PLATE LOBBY VS. THE 
PORK BARREL 


ONGRESSMAN TAVENNER, of 
Illinois, has published a list of 
the subscribers tothe Navy League 

who are in any way interested in the busi- 
nesses which might profit from an en- 
larged naval programme. The Congress- 
man has a fear, shared by many other 
people, that the manufacturers of muni- 
tions are also manufacturing sentiment in 
favor of preparedness for their own profit; 
that once the armament business grows 
strong in this country it will become, as 
Mr. Taft admitted the wool industry had 
become, too strong for the Government to 
control. The fear goes even further: it 
is apprehensive lest once the armor plate 
lobby has become strong as the wool 


lobby was, it will force the Government 
into greater and greater expenditures for 
an ever greater army and navy and finally 
get the United States into a militaristic 
state of mind where it would be likely to 
go forth in the world with an ambitious 
and meddling policy and provoke a war. 
The Krupp establishment has often been 
pictured as the generating force behind 
Prussian militarism. 

The gist of this point of view is that if 
the armament business grows large in this 
country it will be able to maintain a 
lobby in Washington that will persuade a 
majority of Mr. Tavenner’s colleagues to 
vote money for a larger army and navy 
than they believe the country needs in 
order that the armament business and 
munition manufacturers may flourish. 

The prevention for this evil which Mr. 
Tavenner and others suggest is that the 
Government and only the Government 
shall make munitions. There could not 
then be an armament lobby to sit outside 
the halls of Congress and influence that 
body toward unnecessary purchases. That 
is true. There would be no lobby outside 
the halls of Congress. The work would 
be done inside. Every district that 
thought it might have a dockyard or an 
arsenal would send its representative to 
Congress pledged to produce armament in 
that district. The production of arma- 
ment would take its place with the work on 
rivers and harbors, with the granting of 
special pensions, with the erection of 
unnecessary public buildings, with the 
maintenance of useless army posts—it 
would take first rank in the pork barrel. 

If Congress is unable to withstand a 
lobby that lingers around the outside in 
the halls of the Capitol, it will be doubly 
helpless before a lobby firmly planted on 
the floor of the House. 

Even aside from the danger that arma- 
ment production entirely under the Govern- 
ment’s auspices would fall into the pork 
barrel, there are other difficulties. 

In time of war there is a vast quantity 
of benzol used, in the form of picric acid. 
If the Government is going to provide it- 
self with plants for making this picric 
acid sufficient for war times, what is it 
going to do with the plants in peace times’ 
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They can stand idle and deteriorate or 
they can make benzol and turn it into dye- 
stuffs. To make the dyestuff business 
pay, our Government would have to com- 
pete with the German dyestuff manufac- 
turers who are jealously fostered by the 
German Government so that they, too, 
will be amply able to supply plenty of 
picric acid in case of war. There is no 
simple and easy solution of the matter. 
Either under private or governmental 
ownership there is an infinite number of 
difficulties to be met in any adequate 
scheme of preparedness. 

There is danger of the activities of 
an armor plate and munitions industry. 
There is a greater danger of an arma- 
ment and munitions pork barrel. And 
there is always the great difficulty of 
maintaining in peace times (either under 
private or governmental contro!) munitions 
establishments that can quickly meet the 
requirements of war. One way or another 
the Government will have to support those 
industries which it must have in war times 
that cannot themselves make a living in 
peace times. 

And it is negligence akin to man- 
slaughter for the Government to have an 
army or navy and not to have ready for it 
a sufficient and continuous supply of food, 
clothing, equipment, munitions, and every- 
thing else which goes to make the man at 
the front efficient. 


THE CASE WITH GERMANY 


HE dismissal of Captains Boy-Ed 

and Von Papen and the action 

against the Austrian consuls ful- 
filled a long-standing desire of the Amer- 
ican public. The Government’s action 
measured up to public sentiment, it did 
not anticipate it. The conviction of Dr. 
Karl Buenz and the other officials of the 
Hamburg-American Line falls into the 
same category. 
_ The public has had a growing feeling of 
indignation and anger as it became more 
and more apparent that the propaganda 
and conspiracies in this country were a 
part of an organized plan directed by the 
agents of the German Government. Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed is said to have remarked that 
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he was only doing his duty. The most 
serious part of the situation is that the 
German Government was willing to give 
its officers here such duties to perform. 

It is just as well for us to take stock of 
the situation: 

Before the Great War broke out, Ger- 
many sent us a characteristically brusque 
note demanding a voice in Haitian affairs 
which seemed like an effort to see how 
feasible a breach in the Monroe Doctrine 
would be. 

During the disturbances in Mexico, Ger- 
man influence was arrayed behind Huerta 
and against us. 

Since the war began, in the face of our 
warning a German submarine sank the 
Lusitania and Germany has made no set- 
tlement for it. The German Ambassador, 
against all diplomatic precedents, publicly 
warned American citizens not to trust to 
the rights which the American Govern- 
ment had publicly stated were theirs. 

The German submarines then sank 
other ships. For these sinkings the Ger- 
man Government apologized, though the 
apology did not seem to indicate a change 
of attitude toward us as much as it would 
have if it had not become apparent that the 
German submarine activities in the North 
Sea had failed. The feeling that the 
apology was more expediency than any- 
thing else has since been heightened by 
the killing of Americans on the Ancona 
by Germany’s ally, Austria, and by 
the continuance of German propaganda 
and conspiracies even since the dismissal 
of Ambassador Dumba. Since the last 
public note to Germany concerning the 
Lusitania, it seems that Secretary Lansing 
and Ambassador Bernstorff have been 
holding “conversations” in an effort to 
settle the Lusitania matter. As long as 
it seemed as if Germany was sincere in 
these negotiations and there seemed a 
chance of settlement, it was obviously 
the duty of the American Government to 
continue them. But if, after several 
months of these conversations, no satis- 
factory settlement seems imminent and 
all the while German agents are carrying on 
offensive propaganda throughout the coun- 
try, and Austrian submarines are killing 
our citizens, it is inevitable that the public 
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should begin to question seriously the use 
of further efforts in this direction. For 
the conviction grows firmer in people’s 
minds that the German agents here are 
going to continue their nefarious activities 
until they are sent out of the country or 
put in jail, unless the United States Gov- 
ernment convinces the German Govern- 
ment that it will be for Germany’s ad- 
vantage to stop these offenses against us. 

Our notes concerning the Arabic resulted 
in Germany’s apology. Our notes con- 
cerning the Lusitania failed. The German 
Government did not take the hint con- 
veyed in Dr. Dumba’s dismissal. They 
may fail likewise to understand the mean- 
ing of the return of Captains Boy-Ed and 
Von Papen or the Ancona note. 

The condition of affairs, then, is grad- 
ually coming back to the place where it 
was the day after the Lusitania went down. 
Germany has violated our rights and re- 
fuses to apologize or make satisfactory 
reparation. The sudden anger caused 
by the Lusitania has subsided. In its 
place is a more permanent feeling built 
on months of insult and injury. 

If the propaganda and _ conspiracies 
stop and the Lusitania matter is settled, 
and the Ancona murder is atoned for, 
we can go our way in peace. If the con- 
spiracies continue and the Lusitania mat- 
ter is not settled, action on the part of the 
United States Government will eventually 
be necessary. 

There seem to be but two steps possible: 
first, the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions; and, second, war. It is our duty to 
look this situation fairly in the face, not 
that either of these eventualities must 
necessarily happen, but either or both 
may happen, and we should be ready to 
meet either of them calmly and firmly. 
OUR MONEY MARKET AFTER THE 

WAR 


HE embarrassments of the Euro- 
pean money markets has tempor- 
arily given New York a new and 
enlarged position in international finance, 
which has led to much speculation upon 
Wall Street’s ability to maintain its leader- 
ship after the war. A money market, like 


any other market, becomes great chiefly 
on account of the amount of commodities 
for sale there. Lombard Street was the 
greatest money market in the world be- 
cause there was more money available 
there for sale, so to speak, than anywhere 
else in the world. The reason for that 
was that Great Britain, being protected 
from invasion for hundreds of years, has 
had time to build up many fortunes with- 
out interruption. It has been a national 
habit to keep these accumulations of money 
together from one generation to another. 
For a hundred years or more this accumu- 
lated capital has been more than British 
industry could use, so that it has flowed into 
Lombard Street for some foreign enter- 
prise to bid for it. British capital in great 
volume has financial development all over 
the world, so that now from every conti- 
nent and almost every country a continual 
stream of interest payments flows toward 
Lombard Street. And much of this money 
is turned free for investment. This is the 
basis of Great Britain’s supremacy in 
international finance. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
there has been no surplus capital. We 
have consistently used all the money we 
had and borrowed from abroad. For a 
year or two before the war, however, new 
enterprises were not started in the usual 
volume, and money accumulated. More- 
over, we changed our banking system and 
made our credit and currency much more 
elastic. These two circumstances placed 
our money market in an unusually happy 
condition to meet the demands made upon 
it bythe war. Then the immense purchases 
which the Entente Allies have made in this 
country have transferred to us in credit 
and cash a large amount from Lombard 
Street’s usual surplus. For the time being, 
then, New York is one of the world’s best 
money markets. 

But when the extraordinary foreign pur- 
chases diminish after the war, it is not 
clear that we will have any great surplus 
over the needs of our own industry, espe- 
cially if the boom in business, now begin- 
ning, continues. Nor will we receive a large 
annual fund of interest charges from all 
over the world, for even with the money 
we have loaned during the war our foreign 
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investments will be small compared with 
Great Britain’s. 

When the war is over we shall be a better 
international market than before, for we 
shall have more money than before, a 
better financial system, and we shall have 
some experience with the possibilities and 
technique of international finance. But 
Wall Street will not be able to serve the 
world as Lombard Street used to. 

Lombard Street will, in all likelihood, 
resume its primary position, but its relative 
position to Wall Street will not be as it was 
before the war. Not only will Wall Street 
have gained in strength but Lombard 
Street will have lost. The usual current 
surplus has been used up in the war and 
the great funds of British surplus money 
has been touched. The revival of British 
industry will need more than the usual 
capital. The high taxes left by the war 
will further deplete the money for inter- 
national use. But, on the other hand, the 
great reservoirs of British wealth at home 
and British foreign investments will in 
the main be intact. British industry will 
have suffered, but not fundamentally. The 
experience and technique of international 
finance will still prevail in Lombard Street, 
and the habit of the world to go to England 
for its money will still be strong. 

When the war is over the premium on the 
dollar will not be what it is now. We shall 
not be in a position to challenge Great 
Britain’s supremacy in this chosen field. 
The war has given us a start in  in- 
ternational finance, a golden opportun- 
ity to establish ourselves securely, but 
beyond that we shall have to work 
against keen and experienced competitors 
for an increasing share of the money 
business of the world. 


COMBINATIONS FOR EXPORT 


CCORDING to Democratic theory 
one of the main objects of govern- 
ment is to protect the consumer 

against artificial increases in prices either 
by tariffs, combinations, monopolies, or 
any other means 

According to Republican theory one of 
the main duties of government is to pro- 
tect the producer from foreign competition 
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even if by so doing the consumers of the 
United States suffer. 

The Republican idea places the Amer- 
ican producer first. The Democratic idea 
places the American consumer first. But 
both must place the interests of the Amer- 
ican producer before the interests of the 
people of any other country whether they 
be producers or consumers. 

There is, then, no reason why the United 
States Government should discourage com- 
binations for foreign trade unless these 
combinations react against the American 
consumer, or unless they involve unfair 
competition between one American pro- 
ducer and another. 

If all the tire manufacturers who now 
compete actively against one another in 
this country, to the consumer’s advantage, 
should combine for foreign trade, is there 
not a danger that once in that intimate 
association they would also surreptitiously 
combine in the domestic market? 

People who believe in the general desire 
of business men to live up to the laws will 
unhesitatingly answer that this danger is 
negligible and the few infractions could be 
easily handled by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts. There is no rea- 
son to object to combinations for foreign 
trade on the ground that they might react 
against the American consumer unless 
one is gravely suspicious of the general 
character of American business. 

The other objection, voiced by Presi- 
dent Wilson last winter, was that if 
combinations for foreign trade were al- 
lowed they might lead to unfair competi- 
tion between different American firms in 
foreign fields. If all the tire manufacturers 
except one, for example, should combine 
for export, and the combination should 
enter the foreign fields where that one com- 
pany sold tires, and, by their combined 
resources, were able to sell below cost until 
they drove it out, obviously they would be 
employing a kind of unfair competition 
which we would not allow at home. But 
here at home, from the Democratic point 
of view, we do not prohibit unfair competi- 
tion because of its hardship to the small 


“producer but because his elimination will 


inevitably be followed by disadvantages 
to the consumers. In foreign fields the 
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consumers are not under our care but under 
the care of their own governments. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to let our man- 
ufacturers combine for export whether 
they take in every one in the trade or not. 
Particularly is this true since we are unable 
to protect our individual exporters from 
unfair competition from all combinations. 
All we can do is to prevent them from being 
subject to unfair competition from Ameri- 
can combinations. For example, if all but 
one of our tire manufacturers were com- 
bined we could dissolve the combination 
if it cut prices in Australia to kill off the 
individual American firm; but we could 
not prevent English or French tire makers 
from combining against it. 

When Congress reaches this subject it 
is to be hoped that it will do whatever is 
necessary to enable combinations to be 
formed for foreign trade, for restrictions 
against them are merely artificial barriers 
to trade with no compensating advantages. 


LEADERSHIP 





A MISFIT IN 


HE Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives chose 
Mr. Claude Kitchin as its leader. 
The primary reason for this was that he 
had served longer than any other Democrat 
on the Ways and Means Committee. The 
other reason was that he is an honest man 
of considerable ability. Despite the fact 
that there are Democrats better fitted to 
lead than Mr. Kitchin, the fact that he has 
honesty and ability might on the surface 
seem a fair justification of his choice. 

But no one would consider it a wise 
choice if the directors of a railroad chose as 
president the officer of longest service who 
had fair ability and a good character. 
Particularly would this be ridiculous if the 
majority of the directors believed in 
electrifying the road and this officer of long 
standing and good character opposed it. 

Yet this is paralleled by the situation in 
Congress. The majority of the members 
of the House are in favor of national 
defense. Mr. Kitchin is opposed to it. 
This is the first great question that is 
before Congress. While this subject is 
being discussed Mr. Kitchin cannot lead 
the House. He cannot even follow. His 
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inability to lead or even to follow will serve 
as a continuous piece of evidence against 
the Democratic Party’s ability to run the 
country, for a really able organization 
would never sanction such a misfit. 

Mr. Kitchin’s opposition to the defense 
programme will properly hurt the Demo- 
cratic Party. It would properly help the 
Republican Party if it could guarantee any 
better system of leadership. But it cannot. 
For instance, Mr. Mann, the minority 
leader, recently appeared as the “‘headliner”’ 
ina German propagandist paper. There is 
very little intelligent or responsible leader- 
ship in Congress in either party. Mr. Kit- 
chin merely happens to be a Democratic ex- 
ample of the lack of leadership. So long as 
we acquiesce in the pork barrel we cannot 
hope that Congress will discuss questions 
from a national point of view; we cannot 
hope that the ablest legislators will have as 
much influence as the ablest pork hunters; 
we cannot hope to have Congress on the 
high plane it should be on. 

And yet, curiously enough, while it is 
true that the pork barrel is chiefly to blame 
for the lack of responsible leadership in 
Congress, the man whom this vicious 
system has misplaced in the leadership of 
the House is one of the few Congressmen 
whose record has no porcine flavor. Mr. 
Kitchin has not represented his district to 
the detriment of his country. Both his 
district and his country may be well 
satisfied with his services as a Representa- 
tive. But nothing but the irresponsible 
method by which Congress conducts its 
affairs could have resulted in the leadership 
of Mr. Kitchin at the present time. 


HIGH PRICED BONDS AND BRITISH 
FINANCE 


HERE is at present a remarkable 
buoyancy in the market for stocks 
and bonds, despite the predictions 

made when the war began that war would 
so frighten investors and so derange busi- 
ness that securities generally would lose 
much of their sale value. The war, by 
forcing governments to borrow, increases 
vastly the total of loans; and loans, under 
our modern system of banking, automat- 
ically become corresponding credits—in 
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other words, loans liberate capital; and 
when capital is easy to get, business is 
stimulated, prosperity abounds; and in the 
benign atmosphere of prosperity, confi- 
dence in investments naturally flourishes. 
This is the phenomenon that was observed 
by the historian Macaulay: namely, that 
Great Britain throve on debt—the bigger 
the national debt, the greater became the 
national prosperity. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
observe a device by which the British 
Government, in liberating large quantities 
of credit in the United States, has aided in 
maintaining the high price of stocks and 
bonds and has, besides, ingeniously con- 
trived to make a profit on the transaction. 
Early in the war, British holders of Ameri- 
can securities did dump them on the Ameri- 
can market, and the prices of these 
securities dropped dangerously in conse- 
quence. The Argyll, it may be remembered, 
brought over millions of dollars’ worth of 
them. But they are now no longer com- 
ing. What has happened is this: 

The British Government’s agents now go 
to the British investor who holds American 
railroad or industrial securities (they know 
who these investors are through income tax 
reports) and say to them: 

“Let us have your securities, and we will 
give you in exchange British war loan 
bonds. You will make money on the 
transaction, because the war loan pays 5 
per cent. interest, whereas your American 
investments yield you on an average only 
43 per cent. At the end of two years you 
may trade your war bonds back for your 
American securities if you like.” 

As the security is greater and the interest 
higher, few British investors hesitate to ac- 
cept the Government’s offer. The Govern- 
ment accumulates American securities until 
it has, say, 50 million dollars’ worth of 
them. It then sends them to the United 
States on a British warship and puts them 
up as collateral for loans from American 
bankers. These American bankers are per- 
fectly willing to lend at 4 per cent. on gilt- 
edged American securities, especially since 
“call” loans now yield less than 2 per cent. 

A simple calculation shows that the 
British Government makes money on the 
transaction. It pays 5 per cent. interest to 
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the British investor and 4 per cent. to the 


American banker; total, 9 per cent. The 
American securities in its possession yield 
it 44 per cent. Thus it pays the difference, 
or 43 per cent., as the net cost of the money 
it borrows on these securities. But on all 
other money that it borrows on its bonds it 
pays 5 percent.ormore. Hencea saving of 
one half of one per cent. on this money. The 
plan is doubly economical because the loans 
are made directly from the bankers so that 
no underwriting fees are deducted as they 
are when bonds are sold to the public. 
Great Britain has borrowed at least 50 mil- 
lion dollars by this method, and it is be- 
lieved in Wall Street that it will borrow very 
much more in the same way. 

From the American point of view, this 
method has two virtues: first, it stops the 
sacrifice of American securities by British 
investors, and so tends to maintain the 
stable and high price of those securities; 
and, second, it liberates that much more 
credit, to stimulate American industry. 


THE MADNESS FOR PEACE 


ISS JANE ADDAMS conducted 
M a most successful settlement house 
in Chicago and she became a 
national character. Then she left her 
special field and played a brief and not 
particularly glorious part in national 
politics. From this she went to a meddle- 
some and entirely ineffective peace mis- 
sion. Her reputation for sound judgment 
and useful service is much damaged, and 
one of our cherished national characters is 
lost to its former high estate. 
Nevertheless, with this plainly before 
him Mr. Henry Ford deserts the fields 
that are familiar to him to enter those he 
knows not of. As a maker of cheap auto- 
mobiles Mr. Ford was one of the wonders 
of the world. His success as a manu- 
facturer and his daring experiments in the 
solution of labor problems made him a 
national character. The country had just 
become fuily cognizant and proud of Henry 
Ford when he, too, planned a private peace 
mission—and another of our idols is shat- 
tered! He advertises his limitations to 
the world with even more success than his 
product advertised his abilities. 
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War seems to produce a kind of madness 
not only in those who practice it but also 
in those who oppose it. Unfortunately 
for us this madness seems to have struck 
at least two of our most esteemed citizens. 

Mr. Ford’s idea of stopping war is the 
simple one of persuading the belligerents 
to lay down their arms at present. As 
paradoxical as it may seem, this is one of 
the best ways of insuring wars for the 
future, for if the war stopped now the 
German Government, which started the 
war, could make out a fair case to prove 
that starting a war is a profitable business. 
Up to the present time the German people 
have had every reason to believe this. 
Prussia and Austria started a little war 
against Denmark in 1864. The Germans 
were ready and the Danes were not, so 
Prussia and Austria got two very valuable 
provinces at small cost. Two years later 
Prussia carried out a short, cheap, and 
highly profitable military venture against 
Austria. Four years later Prussia en- 
gineered a similar undertaking against 
France. It was comparatively cheap and 
it, too, was highly profitable. 

If the Teutonic allies could bring the 
present struggle to a successful close now 
before the expense of the undertaking 
becomes prohibitive, they would furnish 
conclusive proof that planning and fight- 
ing wars is a profitable national industry. 

Mr. Ford has unwittingly set out with 
the best motives in the world to do his 
little part to help the Germans in this 
undertaking. 

Most of the rest of the civilized world is 
doing its best to demonstrate to-the Ger- 
mans that starting war is a losing business, 
and incidentally that it does not pay to 
indulge in emperors with inordinate am- 
bition and a privileged military caste. 

The case of civilization can be won only 
when the German people (and incidentally 
any others that may need convincing) are 
convinced that fighting for the world is 
not the way to get it. The cost of con- 
ducting this case is the most frightful 
account against mankind in all history, 
yet despite this it is better to finish the 
case at all hazards, now that it is begun, 
rather than give it up and have it tried 
anew at some future time. 


But even if the case for civilization is 
proved and the Germans are convinced 
that making war (even if one does it better 
than any one else) is not profitable or wise, 
it does not follow that there will be no 
more wars. It means only that the par- 
ticular menace of the Kaiser’s belief in 
war and the German people’s belief in 
the Kaiser is over. It might mean that 
the forces of democracy in other auto- 
cratic countries would be so strengthened 
as to make preparations for aggression 
harder and, therefore, war less likely. 

But even if the whole world were demo- 
cratized, history seems to indicate that 
there would still be wars, less calculated 
and cold-blooded perhaps, probably fewer 
and less far-reaching, but still almost 
certainly wars. 

And because wars are almost certain to 
continue, it seems wise for us to keep fit 
so that we shall not be such a combination 
of riches and impotence, as France was in 
1870, to encourage some piratical-minded 
nation to try making its fortune by attack- 
ing us. Mr. Kitchin, the new leader of 
the House, has intimated that he thinks 
that much of the desire for adequate de- 
fense is stirred up by the munition makers. 
Presumably they believe in’ preparedness 
not only because it is to their advantage 
to do so but also because they are in a 
position to know something about the 
subject. But the great wave of demand 
for national preparation is an_ honest 
expression of public opinion—more honest, 
perhaps, than are the majority of its 
opponents. If Mr. Kitchin will scrutinize 
the people who oppose preparedness he will 
find that a very large percentage of them 
are the pro-Germans who set Germany 
above the United States. Mr. Kitchin 
is in very bad company in which to raise 
the always more or less unprofitable 
question of the honesty of your opponent’s 
motives. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


superlative degree of common 
sense. That was his chief charac- 
teristic. He believed in the constant 
application of the homely doctrine of hard 
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work. That was his solution of the so- 
called Negro problem. His doctrine could 
well have been applied to many white 
people, but he never applied it to them. 
His business was helping the Negro and he 
minded his business. That was another of 
his chief characteristics. 

He tried to teach the people of his race 
that if they lived decently and worked 
hard they would gradually overcome the 
handicaps under which they suffered. He 
warned them against the allurements of 
politics, of trying to gain enough political 
power to legislate themselves into positions 
which they could not hold. To those who 
demand social equality he answered that 
when the best Negro society was as ad- 
vanced as the best white society there 
would be no incentive to mix the two; 
and that until that time it was obviously 
impossible. 

His philosophy left every proper door 
of hope open to the Negro and yet asked 
for him no special favors. He did protest 
against unfair treatment, and his protests 
received more recognition than those of 
any other man of his race for the very rea- 
son that he asked that the Negro be given 
his due and did not ask for more than that. 
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His philosophy did not spend itself so 
much upon the rights of the Negro as upon 
his duties and opportunities. 

The measure of the man’s strength was 
that he could become the leader of his race 
upon so homely a programme as the doc- 
trine of hard work and right living. 

He was not liked by those Negroes who 
wished to achieve progress by the short 
cuts of agitation and legislation. He was 
not liked by white people who have never 
admitted that the Negro and the white 
man are different. But to the great ma- 
jority of the sensible men of both races his 
doctrine appealed. They aided his efforts 
and they deeply regret his loss. 


A CORRECTION 


N the September number of the 

| Wor.tp’s Work, under a picture of 

the American Ambassador to Turkey, 

Mr. Henry Morgenthau, appeared a cap- 

tion which stated that Mr. Morgenthau 

had recently received the degree of Doctor 

of Laws from Robert College. This was 

anerror. The college that conferred the 
degree was Constantinople College. 


THE STRENGTH OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY BONDS 


Every month the WorLp’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


N THE day Bangor, Me., was 

swept by fire a few years ago, 

a certain New England man- 

ufacturer happened to be in 

New York City consulting 

with his broker about some investment 

matters. The early reports of the fire were 

received in Wall. Street with the usual ex- 

aggeration, but on the whole they excited 
little more than passing interest. 

Even the manufacturer’s comment on 
the news of the disaster was indifferent, 
notwithstanding that it had for him some- 
thing of local color. Suddenly he recalled 





that only a short time previous a repre- 
sentative of one of the prominent banking 
houses had tried to interest him in the 
bonds of the principal public utility com- 
pany in Bangor. 

He had not bought the bonds, largely 
because of a long-standing preference for 
railroad securities and a feeling that in no 
other category of investment could he 
safely trust his own judgment of values. 
But he liked. a bargain, and now he imag- 
ined he scented one. 

He asked his broker to get a quotation 
on the Bangor utility bonds. The broker 
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called up the bankers who had brought out 
the issue originally. They appeared to 
have heard of the fire, but that was about 
all. The quotation on the bonds, they 
said, was “98 bid, 99 asked.”” The broker 
tried elsewhere; but he found that no bar- 
gains were offered. 

The manufacturer was surprised, bat 
when he came to study precedent his sur- 
prise disappeared. He found that the 
great fires of Baltimore and San Francisco, 
for examples, had been followed by weak- 
ness in the stocks and junior bonds of local 
utilities, but that the bonds secured by 
strong, direct mortgages had been prac- 
tically unaffected. 

So favorably was he impressed with this 
information that he bought a number of 
the Bangor bonds, and has since become 
rather partial to utility issues, especially 
for the investment of personal funds. 

The manufacturer told this story not 
long ago to a friend—a doctor who had 
asked him for advice about the use of some 
money that was coming to him from the 
settlement of a deceased relative’s estate. 
The doctor was readily convinced of the 
soundness of his friend’s advice to “put the 
money into good utilities for safety and 
ease of mind.” But before trying to ap- 
praise the merits of particular offerings, he 
decided to follow up the lesson of the manu- 
facturer’s experience to see what else was 
worth knowing about such bonds as a class. 

In a recent issue of the WorLD’s Work, 
the doctor had seen a comparison of the 
relative stability and income possibilities 
of representative railroad and public utility 
bonds. He wrote to this magazine, there- 
fore, to ask for further information which 
he needed to complete his research. 

The comparison he had seen in the 
Wor.p’s Work showed that ten railroad 
bonds, yielding an average of about 4.60 
per cent. (at the prices then prevailing), 
were more than two points below the high 
prices of the current year, and more than 
seven points below the high for 1914; 
whereas ten public utility bonds, yielding 
an average of more than 5 per cent., were 
only about a point below the high prices 
for the current year, and one and a half 
points below the high prices for 1914. He 
wanted a similar record for a group of 
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representative industrial bonds; if possible, 
something to show the relative stability of 
utility and municipal bonds; and finally, 
figures to substantiate the assertion that 
utility securities as a class are less subject 
to the adverse influences periodically affect- 
ing domestic trade and industry. 

A summary of the information given in 
reply to this inquiry is timely, because an 
increasing number of people have lately 
wanted to know where the utilities stand 
after a year of most unusual tests. 

Taking the average prices of ten listed 
(and more or less active) industrial bonds, 
at dates corresponding to those in the 
preceding comparisons, it was found that 
they had fluctuated about four points both 
this year and last. The fluctuation in 
this class of bonds was thus considerably 
wider than the extreme fluctuation in the 
group of listed utilities. Nor was this 
compensated for by any advantage in 
yield, for the average for the industrial 
issues at prevailing prices was only about 
4.75 per cent., against more than 5 per 
cent. for the utilities. 

To show further the greater stability of 
public utility bonds, as compared with 
both railroad and municipal issues, the 
results of a study made by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association’s Committee on Public 
Service Corporations were taken. Two 
years ago, this committee had shown in its 
report that an investment of $1,500,000 
in twenty-nine carefully selected utility 
bonds, purchased on a basis of $150,000 
yearly from 1902 to 1911, could have been 
sold on July 1st of the latter year with 
the following result: 





Total income derived. $487,500 
Gain in market value. 27,377 
Total. $5 14,877 


This compared with the following result 
of the sale of high grade municipal bonds, 
equal in amount and made under similar 
conditions: 


Total income derived. $326,551 
Loss in market value . 106,989 
Net $219,562 


and with this result of the sale of railroad 
bonds of good quality: 
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Total income derived . $399,691 
Loss in market value . 70,005 
Net . $329,626 


In brief, these figures showed that for the 
ten-year period, the public utility invest- 
ment had yielded a net advantage in income 
and market value of $295,315 over the 
municipal, and of $185,251 over the railroad 
bond investment. 

In a later report, the committee has 
shown that the utility bonds have con- 
sistently maintained their advantage, espe- 
cially over railroad bonds. Comparison 
based on the prices of July 1, 1912, and 
July 1, 1915, showed income of $225,000 
from the utilities, against $157,500 for the 
municipals—a difference of $67,500, which 
was sufficient to offset fully the average loss 
in market value. And in comparison with 
railroad bonds the utilities showed an 
,advantage during the last three years of 
approximately $45,000 in income, and of 
more than $100,000 due to less depreciation 
in market value. 

The explanation for this assuring record 
of market stability has to be sought, of 
course, in the record of property value as 
measured by earning capacity. This re- 
cord is still incomplete for 1915. But the 
record for 1914, which was a year of ex- 
ceptionally unfavorable business conditions 
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throughout the country, makes out a 
strong case for the utilities. 

Different authorities furnish the results of 
studies of different phases of the public 
utility industry. Thus, one shows that 
even despite the temporarily harmful 
competition of the “jitneys,” the electric 
railways increased their gross earnings by 
nearly one per cent. over 1913, and kept the 
decrease in their net earnings down to 
about one half of one per cent. Another 
shows for a representative group of utilities 
of all kinds an increase in gross earnings of 
nearly 5 per cent., and an increase in net 
of about 3 per cent. And still another 
shows for a large group of gas and electric 
companies increases of 7 per cent. in gross 
and 5} per cent. in net earnings. During 
the year for which these figures are quoted, 
steam railroad gross earnings fell off more 
than 63 per cent., and net earnings more 
than 8 per cent. 

There is a rapidly growing demand 
among discriminating investors for the 
securities of those utility companies whose 
financial and operating policies have con- 
tributed the most substantially to this 
generally favorable record. Indeed, they 
are the securities that make up perhaps the 
most important market to which the aver- 
age investor can turn to get 5 per cent. or 
more interest with safety and a reasonable 
degree of marketability. 


STOCKS AND BONDS—WAR AND 
PEACE 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR AND ITS 


ENDING 


UPON THE SECURITY MARKETS 


BY 
THEODORE H. PRICE 


Editor of Commerce and Finance 


[THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR]. 


OW the market value of stocks 
and bonds will be affected by 
the continuance of the war and 
the return of peace is a ques- 
tion to which nearly every one 

desires an answer. Those who have in- 
vestments or money to invest are, of course, 


directly and consciously interested in it, 
and it is an even more vital question to 
those who are spending all they earn, be- 
cause low prices and a poor market for 
securities always restrict enterprise, retard 
development, and diminish the demand for 
labor of every kind. 
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Economic growth presupposes the con- 
stant need of additional capital. Under 
modern conditions capital is obtained 
chiefly by the sale of stocks or bonds. 
When they cannot be sold on favorable 
terms, or if they cannot be sold at all, 
growth is checked, activity is suspended, 
and unemployment for the wage-earner 
and the salaried man follows. 

Other things being equal, the prices of 
securities depend upon the interest rate, 
which gauges the supply of capital and the 
confidence of those who control it. Of 
course, the other things are never equal. 
The value of different securities in relation 
to each other is affected by a multitude of 
considerations, psychological as well as 
physical and mathematical. There are 
fashions in securities as well as in dress, 
and through the caprice of fashion utterly 
inconsistent prices may be established for 
the obligations of equally meritorious con- 
cerns. The personal equation, the charac- 
ter of the business transacted, and its age 
and reputation are also elements in the 
valuation which the collective mind called 
“the market” puts upon the securities that 
are there offered for sale. 

All these influences are, however, secon- 
dary to the interest rate. It governs the 
level of the market as a whole and must 
continue to govern it so long as securities 
are bought for the income they may pres- 
ently or prospectively pay, which, in the 
last analysis, is the only reason why they 
should be bought at all. 

The financiers of England came long ago 
to understand this truth and until the out- 
break of the war were able to arrest panics 
and check the reckless inflation of values 
through the partial control over the interest 
rate exercised by the Bank of England. 

If it were possible to conceive of an ab- 
solutely impeccable security which appealed 
equally to all investors and a default in 
which was unthinkable, we could always 
fix its market value by reference to the 
interest rate. Such a security, like per- 
fection, is, of course, an impossibility. For 
nearly a century prior to the war the obli- 
gations of the British Government were 
about the nearest approximation to the 
ideal security that had been produced. 
They were called “consols’’ because they 





represented a consolidation of all previous 
issues. They had no maturity, being obli- 
gations in perpetuity payable only through 
their repurchase by the borrower at a price 
satisfactory to the lender, and until the 
outbreak of the present war they fluctuated 
inversely to the ruling rate of interest ex- 
cept when this relation was disturbed by a 
change in the political or military aspect 
of European affairs. 


INTEREST LOW, BONDS HIGH 


For example, when the interest rate in 
the open market is higher than that which 
can be obtained from an investment in 
consols, the owner of the consols is natur- 
ally led to sell them and lend his money at 
the higher rate obtainable. Hence, consols 
decline until the return is equalized. Con- 
versely, when the interest rate in the open 
market falls below that which may be de- 
rived from an investment in consols, people 
who have money are naturally disposed to 
buy the consols rather than lend the money 
in the market, and the consequence is an 
advance in the price of consols until the 
return from them and the interest rate are 
practically the same. 

Those who are familiar with the history 
of England during the last hundred and 
fifteen years will be able to see almost every 
important event reflected in the following 
record of the high and low price of consols 
each year since 1800. The year 1815, that 
of the Battle of Waterloo, shows the highest 
price up to that time since the outbreak 
of the Napoleonic war in 1803, and the 
continuing increase in the national wealth 
lifted the quotation to 102 by 1852. Then 
the Crimean War and the resulting increase 
in the national debt sent the price down to 
852 in the latter part of 1856. After the 
fall of Sebastopol the price came back to 
983 in 1858, from which point it fell to 
873 during the American Civil War and to 
843 as a result of the failure of the firm 
of Overend, Gurney & Company in 1866. 

Coming to 1896, we find consols quoted 
at 114, the highest price on record, as a 
result of the threatened demonetization 
of gold in the United States which led many 
Americans to transfer their investments to 
England, and four years later, in 1900, they 
declined to 962 in consequence of the in- 
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creased issue that was made necessary by 
the Boer War: 




















— HIGH LOW YEAR HIGH LOW 
ET PRICE PRICE PRICE PRICE 
1800. 67: 60 1858. 982 04% 
ol. . . FO 54% 1859. 978 88} 
1802. . . 79 66 1860. 05% 924 
1803, =. . 3: 50 1861. .  ogt + 
1804. . . 598 53$ 1862. . 4% 1g 
1505. «. =« “623 57 1863. . 94 go 
1806. . . 648 583 1864. . 92 873 
1807. . . 64% 57% 1865. . gi} 86: 
(ol ae 623 1866. 903 84 
1809. . . 70% 63% 1867. 963 

(S10... 4. %; 71, 63% 1868. 965 gl 
S11. . . 66% 61% 18609. 944 Ql 
pela. 65 63 55% 1870. 048 883 
i813, . . 673 543 1871. 04 Ols 
Stas cs 673 542 1872. 933 gl} 
Wig. « 723 613 1873. 04 gi? 
for. 5s 654 53% 1874. 933 Ql 
17. . . 8462 1875. 952 Ql; 
1818. . . 82 73 1876. 073 933 
1819. . . 79, 645 1877. 978 93 
1820. . . 70% 65% 1878. 98 043 
1821. . . 78% 682 1879. 998 94 
1822. . . 83 75% 1880. 1003 97 
1623... .: She 92 1881. 103 98 
1824. . . Q6% 843 1882. 1024 99 
1825. . . 94% 75 1883. 1022 992 
1820. . . 843 73% 1884. 102% 98% 
1827. . . 89% 76% 1885. 101 04% 
1828. . . 882 80% 1886. 102 99 
1829. - . 94% 85% 1887. 103 99 
1830. . . 94% 773 1888. 103 98 
1831. . . 84% 74% 1889. 99% 96: 
1832. . . 85% 813 1890. 983 93 
1833. . . gt 84% 1891. 972 94 
1834. . . 93 87} 1892. 964 93 
1835. . . 92% 894 1893. 98; 95 
1836. . . 92% 863 1894. 1025 97 
1837. . . 93% 87% 1895. 108 103 
1838. . . 95% 902 1896. 114 105% 
1839. . . 93% 8094 1897. . 1132 1108 
1840. . . 93% 8521898. . 1133 1063 
1841. . . 903 872 1899. . 1114 97% 
1842. . . 94% 88} 1900. 103 962 
1843. . . 97% 92% 1901. O74 91 
1844. . . 101% 96} 1902. 97% 92% 
1845. . . 1003 g1f 1903. 9332 86% 
1846. - +. 97294 1904. 91 85 
1847. . . 938 78$ 1905. . 9148 873 
1848. . . go 80 1906. . og1% 853%5 
1849. . . 9838881907. . 87%; 802 
1850. . . 98% 94% 1908. 883 833°5 
1851. . . QQ 95% 1909. 86 8275 
1852. . . 102 95% 1910. 83% 785 
1853. . . 101 Qo? 1911 82%; 763 
1354. . . 95% 85% 1912 7983 723 
1855. . . 93 $ 86% 1913 75¢ = 71s 
1856. . . 5% 852 1914. 77% 673 
1857... 94 863 1915 653 «457 








As a rule consols went up when interest 
rates went down and conversely they de- 
clined when interest rates advanced. 

From 1854 to 1867, the period which in- 
cludes both the Crimean and the American 
Wars, this inverse relationship was very 
clearly defined, as will appear from the 
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following table giving the average price of 
consols in each year and the average open 
rate of discount in the London market: 


' AVERAGE AVERAGE 


YEAR PRICE DISCOUNT 
CONSOLS RATE 
PSGAR OS Gok ee et Ske 8 go} 4.80 
[NGGo es OG we ee ee go 4.60 
1856 b* gam, ee go? 5.75 
1857 903 6.65 
1858 963 2.75 
OGG ew wy we OE Oe Oe 922 2.50 
he a re 94 4.00 
1861 » & -@ 4 giz 5 .00 
HOOP Sk we Om Oe 923 2.25 
foOye hes Se we Se SY 8 92 4.25 
| a a ar 3 7.00 
POSES eo ks on & wm 893 5.32 
HOGOr Se ck eg ae eS 873 6.41 
1867 93% 2.12 


To show how nearly synchronous an 
advance or decline in the interest rate was 
with a decline or advance in the price of 
consols, the chart on page 256 has been 
prepared. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the record 
of the London market has become valueless 
because of international prejudice and 
mistrust and the restrictions that have 
been put upon trade and finance by the 
British Government. 

The same thing is true of all the Conti- 
nental markets and we must, therefore, 
turn to the United States as the only place 
left in which the interplay of financial forces 
is at all automatic. 

Even here it was not until some time after 
the reopening of the New York Stock 
Exchange in December, 1914, that all 
artificial restrictions upon security trading 
were removed, and they were not removed 
until it became reasonably certain that the 
gloomy expectations which led to the clos- 
ing of the Stock Exchange at the outbreak 
of the war were not to be realized. 

Briefly, it was expected that whatever 
else might happen an immense deprecia- 
tion of high grade securities the world over 
was inevitable. This seemed to be a logical 
certainty. Government war loans aggre- 
gating ten times the usual issue of new 
securities would have to be sold and in fact 
were placed during the next twelve months. 

There is, it was argued, a limit to the 
world’s accumulated or accruing capital, 
and this stupendous increase in the supply 
of government securities would (1), absorb 
the usual supply of new investment capital; 
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(2) compel realizing sales of older securities 
at sacrifice prices, on an enormous scale; 
and (3), necessitate such an advance in the 
interest rate on the new war loans that the 
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CONSOL PRICES AND INTEREST RATES 


Broken line ~-—-—-— _ indicates price of consols. 

Solid line indicates open market interest 
rate. 

Each horizontal line marks a variation ot one per 
cent. in the interest rate and the average price of 
consols, the lowest average price of the latter during 
any of the years dealt with having been 87}. Notice 
the inverse relationship between the price of consols 
and the interest rate. 




















old 4 and 5 per cent. issues would seriously 
decline in value. 

It seemed a perfectly plausible assump- 
tion that this triple process would result in 
a disastrous fall in the prices of all out- 
standing investments. An “all round 
twenty point decline” in the market for 
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gilt edged investments and no market at all 
for less desirable securities was generally 
emgerge and there were few to deny the 
ogic of such prophecies. 


HUGE DEBTS WITHOUT FALLING PRICES 


Yet what has happened? The debt of 
the nations at war has been increased by an 
aggregate of about $17,252,000,000, placed 
at an average of less than 5 per cent. despite 
the heavy increase in taxes upon incomes 
derived from it. The supply of gold held 
by the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, the German Reichsbank, and the 
Imperial Bank of Russia has risen from 
$2,248,535,000, on June 30, 1914, to 

2,494,185,000, on June 30, 1915, and their 
circulation, which is a non-interest-bearing 
form of indebtedness, has increased from 
$2,772,915,000 to $5,857, 125,000. 

During the same period, the deposits 
of the banks of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the Bank of England, haveincreased 
from $4,055,035,000 to $5,220,650,000, and 
during the last six or eight months the open 
discount rate in London has averaged about 
22 per cent. 

In the United States similar conditions 
have developed. According to the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
deposits of the national banks of the United 
States were $9,229,000,000 on September 
2, 1915. 

This is an increase of $1,042,000,090, or 
an increase of 11.4 per cent. on the figures 
of September 12, 1914. 

Six-months commercial paper sold in 
New York at 23 per cent. during the week 
ending November 13, 1915, and during the 
same week we saw the most active bond 
market of the year at prices that were from 
4 to 6 per cent. above those ruling six 
months ago. 

Such cities as Kenosha, Wis., for exam- 
ple, have been able to sell their 44 per cent. 
bonds at a premium, and New York City 
bonds have risen three and four points from 
the low prices of a year ago. 

In the speculative department of the 
stock market every one knows what has 
happened. The prices of nearly all stocks 
have risen, many of them amazingly, and 
some securities that were unsalable at any 
price have suddenly acquired an extta- 
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ordinary value. Apparently we are enter- 
ing upon an era of flotation in which it will 
be easy to find buyers for almost anything. 
Though all this seems paradoxical, it is 
quite in accordance with the historical pre- 
cedents I have so often pointed out. Just 
such movements commenced toward the 
end of all the great wars of the last century 
and continued for some years after peace 
was declared. 

The Napoleonic wars, the Crimean War, 
the American Civil War, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and the Boer War all involved 
a relatively great increase in the debts of 
the belligerent nations, and yet they were 
invariably followed by low interest rates, 
advancing security prices, and great trade 
activity in the markets of the defeated as 
well as those of the victorious countries. 


PROSPERITY FOLLOWS WARS 


In France, for example, great prosperity 
succeeded the Franco-Prussian War despite 
the indemnity of $1,000,000,000 paid to 
Germany. The American boom which 
commenced in 1862 did not exhaust itself 
until 1873. Great Britain’s trade was never 
previously so large as immediately after the 
Boer War, and consols touched their high- 
est price in 1896, when the demonetization 
of gold was threatened in the United States 
as it is to-day in Europe. 

Here, then, is a seemingly paradoxical 
tule for which there must be some explana- 
tion. If we can find it there need be no 
further occasion for the alarm which the 
financial markets always display at the 
outbreak of war and with which some 
Americans are, strangely enough, now 
imbued at the prospect of peace. 

This unwarranted alarm is seemingly the 
result of a dual misapprehension; first, as 
to the natureof a national debt; and second, 
as to the financial processes by which an 
increase in the national debt becomes a 
basis for an expansion in lendable credit. 

In their present development the loan 
and deposit banks through which 99 per 
cent. of the world’s business is conducted 
are a novelty to most people, and there are 
comparatively few who understand that 
the proceeds of all loans, even government 
loans, must go to swell the aggregate of all 
deposits except during the brief periods 


when confidence is disturbed and there is a 
general desire to convert bank deposits 
into cash. 

As it is never practicable to do this to 
any extent, such periods need not be con- 
sidered. Bank reserves are kept simply as 
a psychological protection against panics— 
they are not intended to provide for the 
demands of any large body of alarmed 
depositors. 


HOW LOANS LIBERATE CREDIT 


If we once grasp the idea that all loans 
immediately become deposits it will be easy 
for us to comprehend how increased na- 
tional borrowing increases the supply of 
credit when we have come to understand 
that governmental borrowing is but a 
capitalization of a nation’s resources as a 
result of which assets previously immobile 
are made liquid and negotiable and can be 
used as a basis for further loans. 

A concrete illustration will perhaps make 
this clearer: A merchant whose bank 
balances are low has a stock of goods worth, 
say, $20,000. He goes to his bank and 
borrows $10,000 against his goods. The 
bank thereupon puts $10,000 to his credit 
and has increased both its deposits and 
loans by $10,000. No cash has passed. 
All the bank has to do is to be sure that it 
has the necessary reserve against the 
increase of $10,000 in deposits. 

Under our present law an average reserve 
of not more than 16 per cent. must be kept 
against all deposits. Therefore, the only 
cash required on the $10,000 loan is 
$1,600, and even part of this may be kept 
as a deposit with other reserve agents who 
can in turn lend some of it out. 

The merchant may check out the $10,000 
deposited, but even then it goes to the 
credit of some other depositor in some 
other bank, and thus it happens that by 
borrowing $10,000 against an immobile 
stock of goods the merchant has liberated 
$10,000 of credit for the use of tse commu- 
nity, and the bank through whose co- 
operation this was made possible has 
used only $1,600, and perhaps less cash, 
in doing it. 

Substitute for the merchant the nations 
now at war and use billions instead of 
thousands of dollars and some idea may be 
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had of why loans and deposits have in- 
creased so enormously in both this country 
and Europe and why there has been a 
coérdinate fall in interest rates and rise in 
securities. 

It may be urged that this is all very well, 
but it does not account for the increase in 
cash required as reserve against the in- 
creased deposits. To this the answer is 
that in the United States reserve require- 
ments have been greatly reduced by the 
Federal Reserve Law and that we are being 
provided with a constantly increasing quan- 
tity of cash through our imports of gold. 

In Europe there are no reserve laws, but 
the banks are finding ways to avoid paying 
out gold and are doubtless letting their 
reserves run well below the percentage 
previously maintained in times of peace. 


EFFECTS OF WAR ON GOLD RESERVES . 


The Bank of England, for instance, 
which usually carried a reserve of from 45 
to 50 per cent., has not averaged 25 per cent. 
since the outbreak of the war, and the 
other joint stock banks are doubtless pur- 
suing a similar policy. Prior to the war 
no bank notes for less than five pounds 
sterling were issued, but now ten-shilling 
and one-pound notes are circulating in 
large quantity and the people are said to 
have become so habituated to them that 
gold is not likely to be again generally used 
except in the settlement of international 
balances. In Germany there is no gold in 
circulation, and the same thing is true of 
France. The people of both countries 
have voluntarily surrendered large quanti- 
ties of gold in exchange for bank notes, 
and the ease with which specie has been 
mobilized is one of the wonders of this 
wonderful war. 

It is highly probable that when it is over 
the gold will stay where it is now and that 
the bankers of Europe, having learned that 
half their traditional reserves are a suffi- 
cient protection during the stress of war, 
will not attempt to increase them with the 
return of peace. 
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The tendency of modern banking in both 
England and America has been toward 
smaller reserves, and the war seems likely 
to accelerate it. 

In the United States the tendency has 
also been toward a concentration of the 
gold in the banks and an increased use of 
paper money. 

According to a Treasury statement 
published November ist, there was $2,198,- 
113,762 gold in this country, $1,058,809,61 3 
of which was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment or the national and federal reserve 
banks. Of the balance of $1,139,304,1409, 
a large portion was probably in the state 
banking institutions. 

M. Jules Roche, of Paris, recently esti- 
mated the gold (coined and bar) of the 
belligerents as follows: 


France . $1,600,000,000 
Russia . 1,040,000,000 
England 760,000,000 
Italy 300,000,000 
Belgium 37,500,000 
Germany .. . 895,000,000 
Austria-Hungary . 370,000,000 
TUKEY. a ws 145,000,000 

Total. $5,147,500,000 


lf the war should make it possible to 
concentrate all this gold in the banks of 
Europe, there to be used as a reserve 
against deposits and circulation, it is plain 
that the expansion of credit could be con- 
tinued for some time to come and that the 
thing to be feared is not an increase in the 
national debt of the nations at war but a 
premature contraction in the basis of the 
credit which that debt now provides. 

So long as taxation can sustain the debt, 
its existence tends toward an increase of 
loans and deposits, lower interest rates, 
and higher prices for interest-bearing se- 
curities. 

It seems paradoxical that the borrowing 
of money should make money cheaper, but 
such is and will be the case so long as the 
money borrowed releases assets hitherto 
immobile and is deposited where it can and 
will be reloaned again and again. 





























MOROCCO HAS ENTERED THE WAR 


THE CHESS GAME PLAYED BY FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND SPAIN 
SINCE 1894 FOR COMMERCIAL FOOTHOLDS, IN WHICH SULTANS HAVE BEEN 
USED IN PLACE OF KINGS—THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY OF 1904, 

AND THE KAISER’S TEST OF ITS STRENGTH AT TANGIER IN 
1905—-THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE IN IQ06—FRANCE’S 
COUP AT FEZ, FOLLOWED BY THE PRESENCE OF THE 
GERMAN CRUISER ‘‘PANTHER’ AT AGADIR IN IQII 
—MOROCCO AS A PART OF THE SECONDARY 
WAR ZONE OF THE PRESENT CONFLICT 


BY 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S 


AUTHOR OF “THE GATEWAY TO THE SAHARA,” “THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA,” ETC. 


OROCCO has declared war on 

Germany! The “warextras”’ 

might have announced this 

in flaring captions months 

ago, but the eyes of the press 

were fixed on the deadlock of the western 

front, focused toward the great German 

drive at Warsaw, with but a side glance at 

the Dardanelles, the great focal point of 

the war. Little thought was given to 

happenings in Morocco, where, twice within 

the last decade, the match which might 

have set the present conflagration going 
some years ago was all but scratched. 

It may well be asked how Morocco could 
so quietly declare war on Germany and 
how such an important “scoop” was lost 
to the press. I did not find it out until | 
had been in Morocco nearly two weeks. 
It happened this way: 

Just as the last twilight moments hung 
over the Sok-de-Barra (Great Market), 
we dismounted just outside of Tangier. 
At my companion’s invitation we entered 
the Austro-German Legation, passed under 
the shadowy shrubs and great trees of its 
gardens, now deathlike and still. This 
legation is now in charge of Mr. Maxwell 
Blake, the American chargé d’affaires. 

The house was a palatial structure with 
tiled floors and ceilings of wood-carved 
arabesques. When Mr. Blake took it 
over, everything was going to rack and 
ruin. Now everything was well cared for 


—just as though the family were away for 
the summer. 





“By international agreement at the 
Algeciras Conference, Tangier, together 
with the coast along the Straits, was made 
international, was it not?” I queried. 

“Yes,” replied my companion. 

“How is it, then, that Tangier being 
international, the Germans have been 
ousted?” 

“Well, you see, the present Sultan has 
declared war on Germany.” 

“And the present Sultan is a product of 
the French?” I ventured A smile was his 
only reply. 

It was night when I passed through the 
Sok. Little lights glowed where a few 
Moors still sat and sold, or in near-by 
coffee booths, where contemplative figures 
squatted and fumed their long pipes. 
Some were seated cross-legged at checkers 
or chess. As I watched their deft moves 
with pawns, bishops, and knights, the 
taking or crowning of kings, and the intri- 
cate network of underlying strategy, it 
brought to mind that bigger game of 
political chess, played by the Powers of 
Europe with Morocco as the board, but 
played with living chessmen; the stakes— 
colonial empires, foreign policies, pan- 
nationalisms, and wars. 

Scant consideration was shown the 
board upon which the game was played, it 
being yanked, pushed, scratched, and de- 
faced. Intrigues there were—French, Brit- 
ish, Spanish, and German. 

To understand the situation to-day, we 
must briefly look back over the game of 
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yesterday and, for convenience, arbitrarily 
divide this European political chess tourna- 
ment, held in Morocco, into a series of 
games, with special consideration to the 
last three, held from 1894-1904, 1904-1914, 
and 1914-19—? There were pawns, 
knights, bishops, and queens galore, but of 
particular interest were three of the kings 
—three Sultans of Morocco 


Two short months ago, from my saddle, 
| looked over hundreds of square miles of 
Morocco. Beyond a dark-shadowed, sil- 
houetted edge of shrubbery and trees, 
Tangier, shore-lapped by a blue tongue of 
the Mediterranean, gleamed in brilliant 
iridescence. On the edge of Tangier, in a 
setting of gardens, lay the palace of the 
ex-Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz—unoccupied. In 
the middle distance, half smothered in trees 
and vines, lay the palace of another ex- 
sultan, also unoccupied. Several days’ 
camel’s-journey south, in the Sacred City 
of Marrakesh, is another palace, belonging 
to the present Sultan, Moulai Youssef— 
which he occupies. About these three 
men the recent political history of Morocco 
has swirled and beat, in the maelstrom of 
internecine strife and of European foreign 
policy. Now for the story of the palaces. 

Long before the 1894-1904 decade, 
Germany had been playing the game with 
France in Morocco. German agents mapped 
the country. German traders prospered. 
German influence grew. 

It is admitted that, at the death of Sultan 
Moulai Hassan in 1894, it was the cable 
despatch from the German Emperor which 
placed Hassan’s son, Abd-el-Aziz, on the 
throne, thus preventing France from seat- 
ing there the descendant of the Shareef of 
Wazzan. These Shareefs are the religious 
potentates of Morocco, for whose favor 
France played. This cable despatch was 
the first move of the 1894-1904 decade. 

The greatest loans to the Government 
meant the greater diplomatic control over 
the National Treasury, consequently over 
the national ports and customs, in which 
game France won out and Abd-el-Aziz 
became its protégé; so here enter, Sultan 
Number One. 

Early the following year, Great Britain, 
to block Germany’s aspirations, made a 


treaty with Aziz which culminated a group 
of treaties through the previous five years 
including France, Spain, and Morocco. 
These treaties established the principle 
that the coast (which included Sus and 
Agadir, where a few Germans had ensconced 
themselves) clear to Senegal, with the 
exception of Spanish territory, was under 
Moorish sovereignty. This extension was 
to complete the unchallenged encircling of 
Morocco by France, and the treaties pro- 
vided that the French-Algerian-Saharan 
boundary merged with that of Morocco, or was 
separated from it by tribes which France 
was at liberty to take over when desired. 

So the twentieth century found France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Spain, with 
commercial interests in the order named, 
jealously watching oné another in Morocco. 

The Kaiser’s 1894 cable despatch had 
thrown down the gauntlet. France, now 
backed by Great Britain, pursued its pén- 
étration pacifique policy and extended its 
Algerian frontier into that country. Ger- 
many increased its consular agents, gave 
its ministry in Tangier greater importance, 
encouraged Germans to travel and explore 
the empire, and so rapidly overtook Great 
Britain in trade. Germany did not hesi- 
tate to assert its independence of all agree- 
ments from which it was excluded that 
were made by the three Powers who had 
monopolized Morocco. 

Between German, French, and other 
loans, Abd-el-Aziz became swamped in 
debt. By 1903 all Morocco seethed with 
opposition and became convinced that 
Aziz had sold out to the French. This 
raised strong anti-Christian feeling which, 
the French claim, was fostered by German 
intrigue. So a téte-a-téte between Great 
Britain and France settled their rivalry, 
resulting in a mutual understanding, and 
one April morning in 1904 Europe found 
the Anglo-French Treaty an established 
fact, and all territorial questions upon which 
Great Britain and France had differed 
settled, including the adjustment of the 
Anglo-French-Moroccan _ difficulty by 
Britain’s willingly conceding France a 
privileged position in Morocco and guaran- 
teeing to support France in it for certain 
concessions from France in Egypt. 

France at once undertook to induce Mo- 
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MOROCCO AND ADJOINING TERRITORY 


Lighter ruled area represents territory in 
French Sphere of Influence. 

Dark cross-lined area and names underscored 
represent Spanish Sphere of Influence, 
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A POLITICAL BATTLEGROUND OF THE GREAT WAR 
Although Tangier and adjoining coast territory were declared international at the Conference of 
Algeciras, the Austro-Germans have been ousted by the French, and great numbers of German prisoners 
of war have been transported to Casablanca and Mazagan 


rocco to reform herself, but the turbulent 
Mohammedans of the Riff and the Atlas 
didn’t reform worth a sou. 

Another year had scarcely passed when 
a Frenchman, Dr. Marchand, was mur- 
dered in Marrakesh. For this the French 
reprisaled by occupying the little town of 
Ujda, thus extending Algeria Fez-ward. 
This was immediately followed by a trivial 
riot in Casablanca, in which a few European 
navvies were killed by Moors. Here was 
France’s opportunity to make its position 
clear and drive a wedge from the west, and 
France promptly sent French sailors scurry- 
ing to the attack through the Marine Gate 
of that port. A year’s warfare in the 
district, with needless brutality, resulted. 

That picturesque brigand, Rais Uli, 
dominated Northern Morocco and captured 
for ransom people of all nationalities but 
German. Tribe after tribe sprang to arms 
against the French. Simultaneously re- 
bellion broke out under Moulai Hafid 
against Sultan Abd-el-Aziz. France stood 


by her man; Germany by Hafid. By rea- 
son of the anti-Christian feeling, Hafid was 
recognized as sovereign by the Sacred 
College of Marrakesh. German merchants 
aided Hafid at every turn, and Germans 
traveled with safety between the coast and 
Fez, the capital. 

In the midst of this turbulence in 1905, 
the German Kaiser suddenly appeared 
riding through the main street of Tangier 
to the cheers of the populace. Then he 
made a public speech “to all whom it 
might concern,” the pith of which was 
that he regarded the Sultan as a free and 
independent sovereign, not bound to obey 
any foreign Power; he denounced sudden 
and sweeping reforms as undesirable in 
Morocco, but intimated that it was highly 
desirable that German interests should be 
safeguarded. 

He gave Europe another shock by fol- 
lowing his speech with a demand for a 
general European conference to settle 
Moroccan affairs. This was sudden and 
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rude, and in direct defiance of Morocco’s 
three neighbors, but Germany had a case, 
for she had been left out of the French- 
British-Spanish Moroccan arrangement. 
Germany succeeded in bringing about the 
Algeciras Conference in January, 1906. 
Germany meant to show that it could not 
be ignored and intended to feel out the 
scope of the Anglo-French agreements. 

The ethics of international acquisition 
were on the side of France; the broad policy 
of international action on the side of Ger- 
many. Neither side cared a “tinker’s 
damn” for the principles in the case. All 
knew that success ultimately rested with 
the Power willing to mobilize its army to 
secure its end. 

The conference resulted in France’s 
claim “to special political interests being 
admitted as against the German claim of 
equality for all,” but an act was drawn up 
“based on the threefold principle of the 
sovereignty and independence of the Sultan 
of Morocco, integrity of his dominions, and 
economic liberty for all comers.” 

So Germany, though under a heavy 
handicap, again “toed the mark’”’ for a 
fresh start with France in Morocco. At 
the time of the Anglo-French Treaty, the 
percentage of German trade in Morocco 
equalled nearly half that of France and 
Algeria combined, and for many years 
previous Germany had been carrying on, 
as far as Morocco, wtth her numerous closed 
ports, would permit, a German trade prop- 
aganda, just as the other Powers were 
carrying on theirs, and, since the ’seventies, 
had possessed treaty rights with the other 
three Powers to maintain a military mission 
at the Sultan’s Court; but the French mis- 
sion only, through many Moroccan loans, 
had established its position. 

Germany not only clandestinely backed 
Hafid, but made loans to Abd-el-Aziz and 
secured secret contracts for works in Tan- 
gier and Casablanca by local intrigue. It 
was but natural that the Kaiser’s speech 
in Tangier should have inclined Moroccan 
sympathies Germanward. They had seen 
Algeria and Tunis come under the hand of 
the “infidel’”” Frank, had seen the intro- 
duction of “inventions of the Devil,” and 
the country prosper. They felt it was 
their turn next. So, as my old friend 





Hadji told me the year of the Anglo- 
French Treaty: 

“We have many guns and much ammuni- 
tion buried under our houses and in our 
gardens, and when the French come, we 
shall fight.”” And when the French came, 
they did fight. In some parts of Morocco 
they are still fighting, and will fight again, 
but whence the guns and ammunition? 
Plenty of them found their way to Moulai 
Hafid, and in February, 1908, he was pro- 
claimed sovereign at Fez—enter, Sultan 
Number Two. 

Abd-el-Aziz had withdrawn to the coast, 
where, under the protection of the French, 
he was proclaimed Sultan of Tangier. 
Here, under the protection of the legations 
and the shadow of Europe, the well-fed, 
irresponsible Aziz ensconced himself in his 
palace on a pension from France. But 
Aziz had to reckon with Rais Uli and the 
Moroccans themselves. He had catered 
to the infidels and he soon came to the con- 
clusion that France was a better health 
resort than Morocco. Exit, Sultan Num- 
ber One. Hence one of the unoccupied 
palaces—and Germany scored. 

Sultan Moulai Hafid well knew that by 
agreeing to respect the Act of Algeciras both 
his position and his notes on loans would 
be duly recognized by the Powers. This 
came to pass, and within six months a 
Franco-German Declaration respecting 
Morocco was drawn up, in which both 
parties recognized the “independence and 
integrity” of Morocco, France agreeing not 
to obstruct “German commercial and indus- 
trial interests’”’ there, Germany promising 
not to impair “the special political interests 
of France.” 

With his people, however, Hafid tried to 
appear anti-Christian and thus played a 
double game, always a dangerous “acro- 
batic stunt” in Al-Mogreb—the Land of 
the Evening. So it likewise came to pass 
that Hafid, as Sultan, failed to hold down 
the Riff. These wild tribesmen, to whom 
one can offer no greater insult than to say, 
“Your father died in his bed,” defied Ha- 
fid’s authority and started a little war “of 
their own” with Spain, just back of her 
coast possession of Melilla. Then, from 
Sus, trouble came. In 1909, there appeared, 
in the mountains near the Algerian border, 
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Bou Hamara, called ‘‘E] Roghi,”’ supposedly 
the descendant of the Shareef of Wazzan, 
from whom France had always hoped to 
secure a Sultan. 

Bou Hamara, like Hafid, did not lack 
arms or ammunition, and he nearly vaulted 
on to the royal divan at Fez. His payment 
for arms, etc., interestingly enough, was 
made in freshly minted French gold. By 
way of explanation a French minister at 
Tangier once smilingly said: “This was 
owing to the well-known confidence of the 
North African tribes in the purity of the 
French coinage.” But it did not suffice 
to prevent this unfortunate creature and 
many of his adherents from being captured, 
and the torturings by which Hafid put 
them to death are better left undescribed. 

Moulai Hafid, like his predecessors, had 
no sense of responsibility. He did not 
even light his own cigar, but his slave 
drew the first few puffs to start it going. 
Hafid’s double game failed, and a year of 
constant uproar terminated in a rebellion 
of the tribes around Fez. In 1912 a new 
ruler, backed by the French, was pro- 
claimed. Enter, Sultan Number Three. 

Hafid now retired to the other palace 
just without the gates of Tangier. The 
knife is not the Moor’s only method of 
severing one’s terrestrial associations. 
Poisoned  ground-glass surreptitiously 
placed in one’s slippers, or finely chopped 
horsehair introduced into one’s food and 
later one’s intestines are not productive 
of health. So Hafid packed up his house- 
hold effects and trundled over to Algeciras. 
Exit, Sultan Number Two. ; 

France, to maintain order and protect 
French subjects in Fez, occupied that 
capital within a month. Germany remon- 
strated. France claimed to have heard in 
the distance the Sultan’s call for help. 
Germany, though with ear close to the 
ground, had not heard this call, but con- 
tended that, if such a voice had been crying 
in the wilderness, it merely proved that a 
sultan who did not rule was no sultan, and 
met the French coup by letting it be known 
in Paris that if there was plunder going 
she intended to have her share. 

Germany failed to negotiate with France 
and Spain a definite solution of the Moroc- 
can question without Britain, and to receive 
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compensation for the French occupation 
of Fez. Consequently Europe awoke on 
the morning of July 1, 1911, to find that 
during the night the German Panther had 
stealthily crept into Agadir, soon followed 
by the cruiser Berlin. Germany claimed 
to the horror-stricken Powers that it had 
“the right of intention to protect our 
subjects” in Morocco just as independently 
as France protected hers, “so long as she 
came to no understanding with us.” A 
new situation had thus been created at 
Agadir. It was then that Britain stood 
back of France until the war clouds lifted. 

From now on Germany constantly tried 
to effect a secret treaty with France. So 
the chessmen were moved and counter- 
moved in Morocco until the impending 
East-West migration of the Slav met the 
North-South trend of the Teuton, the 
“balance of power’’ was thrown out of 
equilibrium, the status quo tottered, then, 
with a mighty crash, fell—and the World 
War was on. 

The play outside the arena of Europe 
centred mostly along the stupendous 
reach of the African West Coast and its 
outlying islands, and in August, 1914, the 
third game of the Moroccan tournament 
began. Britain could maintain a supreme 
fleet in the North Sea, and have a secondary 
fleet ample to clear Germany from the seas, 
meantime transporting her own troops at 
will and maintaining trade. This resulted 
in the practical taking of every German 
West Coast colony; so went German West 
Africa, the Kameruns, and Togoland; 
the only asylums for German refugees, 
aside from the unhealthy hinterlands, being 
the Spanish and Portuguese possessions off 
the West Coast, and the few wedges, un- 
propitious bits of Spanish territory, which 
dovetail into the Sahara and Morocco—Rio 
de Oro and Larash, Ceuta and Melilla; and 
the international strip of Tangier and vicinity. 

So we find in all these places except Rio 
de Oro, German refugees, mostly German 
residents and German merchant crews; 
while in Las Palmas, Canary Is., is the 
crew of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, sunk 
by H. M. S. Highflier off Rio de Oro. 

Tocontrol Morocco, France knew it must 
control Tangier. This meant the elimina- 
tion from there of the Austro-German 
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Legation, and of every Austro-German 
subject. The day of my arrival, the cafés 
and coffee houses in the Sok-el-Chico (Little 
Market) were a-hum with the rumor that 
the old and trusted lighthouse-keeper at 
Cape Spartel near by was then in prison in 
Tangier—arrested as a spy for having 
signaled German submarines in the Strait, 


Prisoners of War entered the great portal 
on their return from the forenoon’s work. 
I was ushered into the headquarters of 
Lieutenant Tock, the Commandant, whom 
| found at his desk, busy sorting out dozens 
of sets of souvenir post cards. | presented 
my viséed passport and papers. 

“You probably know,” | ventured, “ that 
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MR. FURLONG’S PASSPORT 
Which permitted him to visit the German prisoners of war at Mazagan 


and nobody knew what was going to happen 
to him. Mentioning these rumors to our 
chargé, Mr. Blake, | was informed he had 
investigated. The French authorities re- 
ported that the man had not been accused 
of any attempt to communicate with sub- 
marines, but they did not intend he should, 
so had banished him by permitting him to 
take steamer the previous day for Spain. 

But the fact remains that the French, 
validly or not, control Tangier; besides, 
they “crowned their king,” Sultan Moulai 
Youssef, and at least along the coast are in 
control of Morocco. That is why Sultan 
Number Three now occupies the third 
palace at Mequinez. 

At Casablanca and Mazagan, there were 
great numbers of German prisoners of war. 
In the latter place, | trudged out in the 
stifling heat and dusty road one hot morn- 
ing, reaching a large fonduk (caravansary) 
just as the Second Company of German 


it is rumored that German prisoners are 
receiving atrocious treatment in Morocco, 
and are being worked under blacks.”” The 
Commandant looked me - searchingly 
squarely in the eye. “These reports | was 
not willing to accept,”’ | continued. “J do 
not wish to base my opinion on hearsay, so 
am here to see for myself—that is, if there is 
nothing you would object to my seeing.” 
The Commandant’s look merged into a 
semi-quizzical expression. 

“Bien! 1 will escort you.” So we 
passed down the open part of the great 
square enclosure, formerly used as a cara- 
vansary. The prisoners had just broken 
ranks from their roll-call, having been work- 
ing three hours since 7.30 A. M. After 
four hours’ rest in the heat of the day, they 
march out again at 2.30 p. M. for another 
three hours’ labor. In winter, this work is 
increased to eight hours, but six hours of 
manual work is enough under the glaring sun 
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of Morocco, even 
under the best of con- 
ditions. Here the 
prisoners are paid, as 
are the convicts of Gu- 
iana, twenty centimes 
(four cents) a day. 
Ten centimesare given 
them to spend for to- 
bacco, etc., in the 
fonduk commissary 
shop. 

“The prisoners are 
allowed to write two 
letters and six postals 
a month,”’ commented 
Lieutenant Tock. 
“ Here are the latter,” 
and he handed me a 
set from the layout on 
the table. No man, 
| reasoned, who was 
considerate enough to 
sort out postals so that 
the prisoners received 
each avaried set would 
treat men under him 
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murder of several Europeans 














A MOROCCAN 


Lying between the port of Agadir and Mogador, the second city in commercial importance and one of the 
most picturesque cities of Morocco 
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AT CASABLANCA 
The town which France, aided by Spain, seized in 1908 in revenge for the 
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THE FRENCH RESIDENT GENERAL OF MOROCCO 
General Lyautey (to the right of the officer in white uniform), with his staff. General Lyautey is 
the leader of the French forces that endeavor to control the government of Morocco, and is, ex officio, 


the Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs 


with anything but justice and considera- 
tion. This was but one of a number of 
things which convinced me that Lieutenant 
Tock, though 
evidently a 
strict disciplin- 
arian, Was an 
excellent man 
for the position 
and a credit to 
his administra- 
tion. 

The remain- 
ing ten cen- 
times are taken 
for sustenance. 
Four hundred 
grams of meat 
a day is allowed 
the French 

Copyright by C. W. Furlong soldiers; two 
EX-SULTAN OF MOROCCO, hundred grams 
ABD-EL-AZIZ of meat a day is 

The protégé of the sg in the regular al- 
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war, but it had been reduced to one hundred 
and fifty grams a day, another French officer 
informed me, as this was all Germany al- 
lowed French soldiers—hence a reprisal. 
Bread enough was allowed, and | saw pri- 
soners peeling potatoes at the time of my 
visit. Water was drawn, apparently from 
big barrel butts converted into “home- 
made” or, rather, “ prison-made’”’ filters. 

By this time the big batch of prisoners 
had thinned out, disappearing into their 
sleeping quarters in what were formerly 
the store rooms of the fonduk. Within, 
each man had his bed, an improvised 
wooden frame of odd boards about ten 
inches above the floor, although some had 
only mattresses on the cement floor itself. 
Over each man’s bed were his effects, 
suspended from the wall. Nearly every 
one of them had a bag or sack with his 
registered number on it, showing that he 
had received things from home, which, 
during the last three months only, they had 
been allowed. They were also allowed to 
receive money to a limited extent. 

No sooner did we enter the barracks 
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MOORISH SHOPS: TANGIER 


In 1904 Great Britain and France reached an agreement whereby the former, in return for concessions 
in Egypt, agreed to recognize French sovereignty in Morocco. At the Conference of Algeciras in 1906 Tangier 


was placed under a joint international government 


than the men—who were sleeping, reading, 
or playing cards—immediately arose and 
stood at attention; practically in every case 
Lieutenant Tock motioned them to remain 
as they were, saying, “Do not indispose 
yourselves.”” Some had photographs and 
other pictures tacked to the walls at the 
head of their beds, while one audacious 
individual had secured an empty box of 
“Kaiser Borax” and turned the sign side 
conspicuously toward the front. The 
French, with their sense of humor, offered 
no objection, under these conditions, to 
either the “ Kaiser” or the “ Borax.” 

These quarters were high-studded and 
airy, and well adapted to this climate, 
although some of the men were still quar- 
tered in the Caserne (barracks). 

“This way, Monsieur!” and the Com- 
mandant led me into a supply room, lifted 
a curtain from some shelves, and revealed 
them filled with loaves of bread. 

“Cut this in two,” he ordered a prisoner, 
then handed me a slice of bread, which | 
found quite palatable, but a bit heavy and 
somewhat hard to digest for a steady diet. 


“You see, it is the same that we give to 


our own soldiers. 


This is the meat,’’ he 


commented, as we stepped through another 


door to where 
German soldi- 
ers Werecutting 
up a good look- 
ing quarter of 
beef, very dif- 
ferent from the 
black stuff | 
had seen doled 
out to prisoners 
in Cayenne. 
There were 
some exact 
questions | 
wished to ask, 
and requested 
an interpreter 
who spoke Eng- 
lish, but there 
was no suchlin- 
guist present 
among the 
French officers, 











FORMER SULTAN MOULAI 


HAFID 
Backed by Germany he over- 
threw Abd-el-Aziz and was 


proclaimed Sultan of Morocco 
in 1908. He was in turn over- 
thrown in 1912 aftera rebellion 
of the tribes around Fez, and 
fled to Spain 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT AGADIR 
The port of the rich Sus country which France has closed during the war 


and Lieutenant Tock finally fell back on literally and figuratively, speak for itself: 





one of the Germans, Herr Frans Deuts- “Have you any particular fault to find 
mann, a tall, rather esthetic looking man, with your treatment?” | asked. 

doing clerical work in the Commandant’s “No.” 

office. The following conversation will, “What are the hardest things about your 




















THE TOWN OF AGADIR 
Under pretext of protecting German subjects, of whom there were but a handful in Agadir, from a 
rebellion which had occurred, but in reality to gain control of the town in retaliation for the seizing 0 
Fez by the French, the Emperor of Germany despatched the Panther to Agadir in 1911 and nearly pre- Ei 


cipitated a world war tei 
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THE PORT OF TANGIER 
The chief port and best harbor of Morocco which France must, and now does, control to govern Morocco 





life here?” The reply was what I felt sure here are not responsible for the climate.” 


it would be: The mortality out of these four hundred 
“The heat—it affects many.” prisoners for the last nine months had been 
“Have many malaria?” six deaths. 
“Yes, but of course the French officers “What else is trying?” 








THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF TANGIER 
It was at Tangier, during the rebellion of Moulai Hafid against Abd-el-Aziz in 1905, that the German 
E mperor suddenly appeared in person and demanded that a conference of European Powers be held to de- 
termine the status of Morocco. The Conference at Algeciras in January, 1906, was the result 
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AFRO-FRENCH TROOPS 
There are several contingents of Moroccans fighting France’s battles throughout Europe to-day 


“Well, the bread 
does not always agree 
with us.” 

“What was your oc- 
cupation in Germanyr”’ 

“JT was a teacher in 
the public schools.”’ 

“1, also, have been a 
teacher, so we have a 
common interest.” 

“Yes?” he replied 
with a faint smile. 

“ How has theclimate 
agreed with your” 

“| have kept well.” 

“Do all have to do 
the same work?” | 














inquired, turning to Lieutenant Tock. 

“No, we try to give the men the work 
they are most adapted to—masonry, car- 
pentry, wood chopping, etc., and dispose 
the men in the liberal arts.”’ 

“But the fine arts and professions?” 

“Well, we try to arrange that, as far as 
possible, but remember, these men are 
prisoners of war.”” Then | turned again to 
Herr Deutsmann. 

“Have you heard of any ill-treatment of 
prisoners?” 

“What guards do they put over you out 
on the road building and other hard man- 
ual work?” 

“French soldiers.” 
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THE VICTORIOUS 
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REBEL ARMY AT FEZ 


Sultan Moulai Hafid’s policy of endeavoring to please both foreigners and natives in Morocco resulted in 
the loss of his throne 
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GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
lhe French have confined a large number of German prisoners at Mazagan. Here they are treated 
humanely and reasonably well as prisoners of war 
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MOULAi HAFID’S ARMY 
By the aid of which he organized a successful revolt against the then reigning Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz 


“French Arab sol- 
diers?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Any Negroes?” 

“No.” 

“Have you heard of 
any Negroes being put 
over German prison- 
ers?” 

“No.” 

“Then, as a whole, 
you are treated reason- 
ably well?”’ 

“tes.” 

“Thank you.” And 
then | asked permission 
of Lieutenant Tock to 
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take Herr Deutsmann’s photograp. with 
the latter’s consent. He acceded, and 
then in turn snapped one of the Com- 
mandant and myself, telling me that at 
home he had a camera like mine. 

“At home!” 

How romantically strange the whole sit- 
uation seemed! This fine-natured, gentle- 
mannered German teacher, a prisoner in 
far-off Morocco, under a Frenchman with 
whom he would have associated on quite 
different terms a year and a half ago, but 
now his warder. |, a stranger to the two, 
passing by on my way to a land as yet— 
thank God!—out of the great Molochan 
caldron of war into which so much of the 
world had plunged. 











A GRAIN MARKET AT MOGADOR 


An Atlantic seaport in southwestern Morocco. France has already commandeered millions of bushels of this 
grain for its army in Europe 
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SHALL WE HAVE RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT? 


Il. THE BUDGET SYSTEM AND “R. & H.” PORK 


INFLUENCES BACK OF THE ANNUAL RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—THE CHIEF MOTIVE 
OF CONGRESSMEN NOT THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE, BUT THE DE- 
SIRE TO SPEND MONEY IN THEIR DISTRICTS—NO CENTRALIZED 
RESPONSIBLE HEAD DIRECTING APPROPRIATIONS—A 
BUDGET THE ONE POSSIBLE METHOD OF REFORM 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


N ITS treatment of the river and 
harbor bills introduced in the last 
two years, Congress took action that 
was as significant as it was unprece- 
dented. These measures, in the 

years 1914 and 1915, carried appropriations 
amounting to $102,000,000. They reached 
the high-water mark of extravagance in 
appropriations of this kind. The Demo- 
cratic Party, which for years had denounced 
the pension legislation of Republicans, 
had startled the country, in 1911, by pass- 
ing a pension bill more extravagant than 
any hitherto known. Similarly, after mak- 
ing a Presidential campaign largely on the 
assertion that the Republicans had wasted 
millions of federal money, the new De- 
mocratic majority in Congress concocted 


the most extravagant river and harbor bill 
in the Nation’s history. Under ordinary 
circumstances these bills, like dozens of 
others, would have quietly slipped through. 
A new Republican member in the House, 
however, Congressman James A. Frear, of 
Wisconsin, and a small group in the Senate, 
led by Senators Burton and Kenyon, 
started a terrific fight against these bills. 
For days they exposed the appropriations 
item by item, showing, in bewildering de- 
tail, their wasteful and sometimes almost 
criminal character. The advocates of these 
appropriations, Congressmen and Senators 
who were seeking them in obedience to the 
insistent demands of their localities, stood 
fairly paralyzed in the face of these dis- 
closures. Against the definite facts laid 
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EX-SENATOR BURTON, OF OHIO 
Probably the best informed among the enemies of 
the pork barrel in public life. He declares that 
most of the money spent on improving creeks and 
rivers is wasted 


bare in the record, they had practically 
nothing to say—they could not, for the 
facts stood open, incontrovertible, and 
abhorrent. The members of the lower 
house contented themselves by voting 
silently for a measure which their ablest 
spokesmen could not defend. In the upper 
chamber, however, Senators Burton, Ken- 
yon, and a few others absolutely refused 
to let the measure pass. They used the 
familiar expedient, permitted by the Senate 
rules but not by those of the House—the 
filibuster. They announced their deter- 
mination of repeating Senator Carter’s 
famous performance of 1901, when, with 
no assistance from his colleagues, he talked 
a river and harbor bill to death. 

It was then that Congress did the unpre- 
cedented and significant thing. “It is 
quite evident,” the leaders said, “that we 
can never agree upon this bill. Everybody 
admits that it contains many meritorious 
items. But it cannot go through unless it 
goes through as a whole. We cannot 
begin cutting out separate items; as soon 
as we do that, we shall simply start each 
member fighting for his own appropriation, 








and start a_ Kil- 
kenny riot that will 
make any bill im- 
possible. The es- 
sence of river and 
harbor bills is that 
each member gets 
his slice; as long 
as he gets that 
slice he votes for 
the bill as awhole. 
Butif westartcut- 
tingout things, we 
shall destroy this 
beautiful equilib- 
rium and have no 
bill at all. Still, 
we do want some 
appropriations. We 
need some—the na- 
tional interest, on 
genuine business 
grounds, demands 
them. How shall 
we get them?” 

Here was a fine 
legislative puzzle. 
Ultimately some 
one had a bright 
idea. “Let usappropriate a lump sum,” he 
said, ‘‘for river and harbor improvements— 
say $20,000,000. Don’t let’s specify what 
this money is to be used for—what particu- 
lar creeks and rivers and harbors are to be 
improved. Instead, let’s hand this money 
over to the engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, to be used at their discretion. Let 
these experts pick out the ‘projects’ most 
deserving, simply on their merits, of the 
money. We can’t agree on this ourselves; 
we can’t spend the whole session squabbling 
about it. Let’s decide how much the 
Federal Treasury can stand this year for 
this work, and then let the best qualified 
men in the Government service decide how 
it is to be spent.” 

Congress adopted the idea and appro- 
priated $20,000,000 on this basis. In 1915 
it appropriated $30,000,000 in precisely the 
same way. In one sense these appropria- 
tions are the most important things Con- 
gress has done since its organization. 

For essentially, so far as river and harbor 
improvements were concerned, Congress, 
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all unconsciously, 
adopted the budget 
system. It ap- 
proached the sub- 
ject from the rear, 
it is true; still the 
one important idea 
is there. Had the 
War Department, 
at the beginning of 

the session, asked 

for $20,000,000 to 

be spent, in its 

discretion, on 

rivers and_har- 
bors, the upholders 
of Congressional 
prerogatives would 
have jumped to 
their feet. What, 
take away from 
Congress the power 
to say _ precisely 

how the people’s 

money was to be 

spent! Leave to 

“bureaucratic” 

experts in the ex- 
ecutive department 
privileges that had immemorially resided on 
Capitol Hill! The proposition, Congress- 
men would have said, was the negation of 
representative institutions. Yet Congress- 
men, of their own will, now did this very 
thing. And they did it simply because they 
realized their own powerlessness in the situ- 
ation. They practically said that whether 
the Nation’s money should be spent on the 
Oklawaha or the Kissimee or the Chatta- 
hoochee or the Matawan rivers was not a 
legislative function, but an administrative 
one. In full sight of the country, they con- 
fessed the failure of the time-honored plan 
of making appropriations. In their des- 
pair, they rushed to that system which 
the average member denounces as _ un- 
American and monarchical—the budget 
method of appropriations and expenditures. 

“Those fellows from New England and 
other Northern states,’”’ said Congressman 
Garner, of Texas, in a recent speech to his 
constituents, “have plastered their coun- 
try with unnecessary federal buildings. 
Now we Democrats are in charge of the 








MISSOURI 
A champion of present methods of making appro- 


SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK, OF 


advocate of spending 
River—a project 
“economic crime” 


priations. A foremost 
$20,000,000 on the Missouri 
Senator Burton denounces as an 


House and I'll tell you right now every 
time one of those Yankees gets a ham |’m 
going to do my best to get a hog.” 

“The River and Harbor Bill is a hum- 
bug and a steal,” said Senator Tillman some 
years ago, “but | am going to get my 
share.” 

“| have recommended appropriations 
for rivers that now make me blush,” says 
ex-Senator Burton, recalling the days of his 
own mental darkness on this great question. 

“We send a Congressman here to legis- 
late for the Nation, theoretically,” said 
Mr. J. F. Ellison, when secretary of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
“but actually to get all he can for us; and if 
he does not get our share, and then some, 
we do our best to replace him with some 
other man who will take better care of our 
particular Congressional district.’ 

Some one has described the American 
Congress as a “ convention of local envoys.”’ 
The frank opinions quoted above appar- 
ently sustain this diagnosis. Each man is 
interested, not in legislating for the Nation 
as a whole, but in obtaining what he can 
from the Federal Treasury for his own dis- 
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CONGRESSMAN MOORE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
A Philadelphia Congressman who also edits a 
waterways journal and spends a large part of his 
time seeking appropriations for his district 


trict. This ingrained practice—the cus- 
tom, as Senator William Alden Smith says 
approvingly, of 
the “man from 
Peachtree Creek 
having Peachtree 
Creek at heart ’’— 
is our greatest leg- 
islative vice. Until 
the year 1713 the 
same abuse pre- 
vailed in Eng- 
land. A _local- 
ity that wanted 
to bridge a river 
or a creek, in- 
stead of paying 
for this improve- 
ment out of its 
own pocket, would 
get its representa- 
tive to push a bill 
through Parlia- 
ment. The abuse 
became so un- 
bearable that 
Parliament — 
more than 
two hundred 
years ago, be 

it noted— 
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passed a resolution saying that it would con- 
sider no bill appropriating money except on 
the recommendation of a responsible Min- 
ister of the Crown. This simple resolution 
founded the budget system not only in 
England, but ultimately in every civilized 
country but one. The United States is 
still distinguished as the only modern nation 
that appropriates public moneys on the old 
discredited plan. 

The river and harbor bill splendidly 
illustrates the weaknesses and the conse- 
quences of our present financial methods. 
It is worth while, therefore, to examine 
these appropriations in detail. What 1s 
the mechanism controlling our great na- 
tional public works? What are its conse- 
quences? How would a more national 
system give us better results? 

As in the case of pensions, public build- 
ings, the Army, the Navy, and other federal 
activities, the expenditures for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors fulfil a genuine 
public need. We have the finest harbors 
in the world and we also have a larger com- 





SENATOR SIMMONS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 
His state is especially persistent in seeking appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors. It had twenty-six 
“projects” in the latest bill—a bill that was reported 
by Senator Simmons 
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merce than that of any other nation. 
Nature has given us likewise an unexampled 
wealth in water courses. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century Congress began 
appropriating federal money to develop 
these water highways. It passed its first 
river and harbor bill in 1816—a measure, 
signed by President Madison, that appro- 
priated $178,000. In those days, a 
decade before the introduction of the 
railroad, the Nation depended almost en- 
tirely upon waterways for transportation; 
despite this fact, old-fashioned Democrats 
vigorously objected to using federal money 
for this purpose. This battle over internal 
improvements raged for many years; by 
1830, however, the development of water- 
ways at federal expense had become the 
fixed national policy. So long as these 
appropriations secured their original pur- 
pose—that is, so long as they actually 
promoted navigation and commerce— 
public opinion had indorsed them. If an 


improvement of a harbor added to the 
wealth of the locality and the Nation by 
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CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREYS, OF MISSISSIPPI 
A strong upholder of the present unscientific 
method of appropriation making. Until the present 
method is changed, the Nation will go on wasting 
untold millions every year 
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CONGRESSMAN CALLAWAY, OF TEXAS 
An almost violent anti-pork-barrelist. He exposes 
in Congress the criminal waste of money on the 
Trinity River, which runs through his district 


increasing shipping, if digging a channel in 
a river gave farmers and manufacturers 


CONGRESSMAN FREAR, OF WISCONSIN 
A new Congressman who has made a great reputa- 
tion as an opponent of the pork barrel. With 
Senator Burton and a few others he defeated the 
river and harbor bills of the last Congress and saved 
the country about $40,000,000 
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section that does not have its 
waterways association, its 
harbor improvement  socie- 
ty; above them all stands 
the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, of which 
Senator Ransdell, of Louisi- 
ana, is president, 
which pro- 
claims itself, 
on its stationery, 
as “Second only 
to the Congress 
of the United 
States,” and has a definite 
programme of $50,000,000 
a year of federal money 
for waterway improve- 


a new outlet for their pro- 
duct, certainly the money 
had been wisely spent. And 
clearly these considerations 
alone should govern such 
appropriations. Our sys- 
tem of federal finance, how- 
ever, made possible appro- 
priations on other much 
less respectable grounds. 
Under that system, the 
individual Congressman, 
entirely on his own initia- 
tive, can introduce bills 
appropriating money. 
The Presidential vetoes 
scattered along the his- 
tory of river and harbor 










bills—vetoes by Monroe, ment. In many cases 
Jackson, Tyler, Polk, very worthy people back 
Pierce, Grant, Arthur, SENATOR BANKHEAD, OF ALABAMA’ these __ organizations. 


and Cleveland — clea rly Another promoter of federal appropria- Many of our most reput- 





Ar fae g . _ tions on the pork barrel plan. His state : 
> xre - e e ne . ° =TS - 
indicate that Congress- snr of the Sseatent thenelictesios of this able chambers of com 
men and Senators have form of waste merce support them. 
abused this privilege Thereis reason tobelieve, 
from the very be- however, that less 








ginning. 

The pork barrel 
system has now be- 
come solidified into 

a sacred custom. 

If we seek the real 

driving force back 

of such appropria- 
tions we shall find 
it, not in an intel- 
ligent national sup- 


disinterested forces, 
such as dredging 
companies and gen- 
eral contractors, 
sometimes lend their 
support. Local pride 
is quite naturally and 
innocentlyenlisted in 
these campaigns. 
The average com- 
munity welcomes 

















ervising purpose, but $100,000 or $1,000,- | 
in a local and fre- ooo that is to be 
quently a purely self- spent on a_ local 
ish business in- improvement. It ' 
terest. The culti- believes, sincerely t 
vation of riverand enough, that the t 
harbor appropria- dredging of a river . 
tions is nowa well will “help — busi- d 

established indus- ness,” give large 
SENATOR GALLINGER, try; it has its adjoining terri- SENATOR CLARKE, P. 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE _ Salaried traveling tories ready access OF ARKANSAS Cc 
Who fights federal ap- officers, its public- to markets, per- Who thinks the Govern- er 
propriations for improv- ity experts, its haps exercise a ment should Spend mil- It 
ing rivers in the South, : ee lions in improving the Red a 
but just as vigorously constantly alert competitive effect River, which has had prac- cha 
“goes after” federal ap- and high-sounding upon the rates of rg Min apc Uj 
Ea hing vad, in his organizations. an unpopular rail- aside sehen “of t his * 


own state 


There is hardly a 


road. If it does 


kind is a federal budget 
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MR. GARNER, OF 
TEXAS 

“Vl tell you right 
now,” he said recently on 
the subject of pork-bar- 
relism, ‘“‘every time one of 
those Yankees [the North- 
ern Congressmen] gets a 
ham I’m going to do my 
best to get a hog.” De- 
spite this, he considers the 
pork-barrel = system 
“mighty bad business” 


ced by dredgers and contractors. 
“| have myself attended ban- 


quets,”’ says Senatc 


“when at nine o'clock 
the banqueters believed 
in a channel ten feet 
ten o'clock 
they believed in one 
twenty feet deep; and 
when it gotalongtoward 


deep; at 


the hour of midnigh 


they believed that the 
channel ought to be 
dredged to forty feet. 


A few months’ cam- 
paign of this kind 
convinces the most un- 
enterprising commun- 
ity that its industrial 
salvation depends 
upon getting its “ pro- 
ject’’ started. If these 
agitators lived in such 


WE HAVE 


nothing else, the new 
work will certainly 
“put money into cir- 
culation” in the dis- 
trict and, therefore, 


be stimulating for 
trade. Not infre- 


quently the paid sec- 
retary of a local 
“booster club,” hard 
put to it to show 
some justification for 
his salary, will manu- 
facture interest in 
some such “pro- 
ject.”’ Articles ap- 
pear in the local 
papers, splendidly 
picturing the com- 
merce which waits 
only on a federal 
appropriation; 
meetings are held, 
in which all good 
citizens take part; 
elaborate 
banquets 
are given, 
not un- 
common- 
ly finan- 


9 Burton, 


Us 


” 


SENATOR RANSDELL, OF 








countries as France 
and Germany, their 
plan of operations 
would be simple and 
direct. Both France 
and Germany spend 
national money for 
river and harbor im- 
provements; neither 
country, however, 
has a pork barrel. 
Any community that 
wants a riverdredged 
ora harbor improved 
presents its case to 
an administrativede- 
partment. This de- 

partment makes a 


detailed, scientific 
investigation. It 


estimates the cost, 
calculates the time 
the work will take 
and the traffic that 
it may create. If 
the propo- 
sition is 
sound busi- 
ness, the 
department 
includes an 


LOUISIANA 


Who, in addition to his official position, is presi- 
dent of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, which 
advocates, as its main programme, a government 
appropriation of $50,000,000 a year for pork bar- 


rel purposes 


ates the whole 
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SENATOR KENYON, 
OF IOWA 


An able assistant to ex- 
Senator Burton in fighting 
the wasteful appropria- 


tions of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. It 
required all the skill of 


a small coterie to defeat 
more than $100,000,000 of 
river and harbor appro- 
priations during the last 
session of Congress 


item for it in the budget, which it 
presents to the federal legislature. 
And here note one important fact: 
France and Germany 
do not appropriate on 
the instalment plan, a 
hundred thousand this 
year, a hundred thou- 


sand next, perhaps 
nothing for ten years 
—with the result that 
the whole thing drags 
on indefinitely, as is 
the common practice 
here. If the improve- 
ment is needed, the 
legislature appropri- 
sum 
and so pushes the op- 
eration through. That 
is what happens in a 
budget country; now 
see what happens 
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here. Instead of appealing to a 
great federal department, these 
local communities at once besiege 
their Congressman. Perhaps a 
local election is pending; in that 
case the appropriation becomes 
a leading issue. The rival candi- 
dates take the stump, tell their 
districts what appropriations 
they have obtained for them in 
the past, and what they expect 
to get inthefuture. The greatest 
statesman is thus the man who 
can obtain the most money out 
of the Federal Treasury for 

local disbursement. In a little 

while the proposed expenditure 

becomes almost a pathological 

obsession; any one who raises a 





grams fall in showers upon his 
desk. Delegations from home 
wait upon him, all reminding him 
of his one supreme duty. His 
career as a statesman, he learns, 
absolutely depends upon his suc- 
cess in getting “recognition”’ for 
his district in the pending river 
and harbor bill. His constituents 
are constantly looking to see that 
he gets “‘what is coming”’ to them. 
Happy such a Congressman 
who can secure a place on the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee! 
Once located in this lofty tri- 
bunal, his success is assured. 
For the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee controls everything. 
It is really the “little legis- 
lature”’ which, under our finan- 





doubt is unpatriotic; any news- 
paper which lifts up its voice 
against it is boycotted. As 
soon as the Congressman 


reaches Washington his troubles Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, which, next to 


Committee on Pen- 
bers of commerce, letters of sions, wastes more money 
any other agency in 
Congress 


begin. Resolutions of cham- ee 


distinguished citizens, and tele- than 





MR. SPARKMAN, OF 


cial system, makes appropri- 


FLORIDA ations for these purposes. An 


Chairman of the House analysis of the membership of 


our various appropriation com- 
mittees throws great light upon 
the whole matter. Take the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the 





SENATOR 





SMITH, OF MICHIGAN 











One of Michigan’s favorite sons for the Republican Presidential nomination. ‘I glory in the fact,” he 
says, “‘that men come from Peachtree Creek and have Peachtree Creek at heart” 
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A thrifty Providence so directs the 


Senate. 
matter that Senators from the states having 
navy yards occupy practically all the chairs 


around this particular table. Or the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee: here, for many 
years of Republican rule, Senator Warren 
presided—a Senator whose state contains 
two worthless army posts upon which the 
Government has wasted $6,000,000 in ten 
years. Similarly, a generous Destiny se- 
lects the membership of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. Take the list of 
members; compare this with the appropria- 
tions made: invariably the states having 
members have the larger number of “ pro- 
jects” advanced. ‘Mr. Sparkman, the 
chairman,” said Congressman Callaway in 
the course of the debate last year catalogu- 
ing the members of the House Committee, 
“comes from Florida’s west coast. His 
district has 300 miles of ocean front. Mr. 
Burgess, of Texas, on Aransas Pass, has a 
section of the intercoastal canal with which 
this committee is paralleling the ocean from 
Boston to the Rio Grande, going to put ina 
narrow, crooked canal from 5 to 25 feet 
deep, and compete with the open ocean. 
Mr. Taylor, of Alabama, is on Mobile Bay, 
Mr. Humphreys, of Mississippi, represents 
a district which runs for 150 miles along the 
Mississippi River—he wants $63,000,000 
out of the Treasury—and Mr. Edwards, of 
Georgia, is on the Atlantic Coast at Savan- 
nah. Mr. Small, of North Carolina, is 
specially interested in trying to develop 
commerce between Norfolk, Va., and 
Beaufort, S. C., by taking over and spend- 
ing millions deepening a canal which is now 
10 feet deep and has two little gasolene 
launches on it that draw 5 feet of water 
and make one round trip a week, carrying 
about as much freight at a load as a big 
box car. Mr. Donohoe, of Philadelphia, 
asserts boastfully that he has got more 
appropriations for his district than any 
Republican predecessor. Mr. Scully, of 
New Jersey, has succeeded in having 
$1,229,000 shoveled out to that little state, 
which is nearly as big as a Texas ranch. 
Mr. Driscoll is from Buffalo, N. Y. His 
governor wants the Federal Government to 
spend as much on the Hudson River as has 
been spent on Red River—$183 for each 
ton of freight carried. Mr. Gallagher is 
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from Chicago, the home of the river and 


harbor boosters. Mr. Booher, of Missouri, 
is interested in the Missouri above Kansas 
City, and from the best estimate | can get 
each ton of through freight carried from 
Kansas City to St. Louis will cost the 
Government about $200. Mr. Murray, of 
Massachusetts, came to Congress trying to 
burglarize the Treasury with a river and 
harbor key. Mr. Lieb, of Indiana, is from 
the Ohio River, on which this committee is 
appropriating for a project estimated to 
cost $63,000,000. Mr. Kettner, of Cali- 
fornia, is the only Democratic member of 
Congress from that state who has any 
coast line in his district. Then comes the 
Republican membership of this committee 
—Mr. Humphrey, of Seattle, Wash., who 
regards each day lost that he fails to get 
something out of the Treasury; Mr. Ken- 
nedy, of Iowa, one side of whose district is 
bounded by the Mississippi River, which 
gets seven millions in this bill; Mr. Barch- 
feld, from Pittsburg, Pa., the place from 
which they are going to start the coal and 
iron down the Ohio to pass through 
$63,000,000 worth of Government locks 
and dams, Mr. Hughes, of West Virginia, 
who comes from the fifth district, which is 
almost surrounded by rivers more navigable 
than the Little Pedee and Lumber rivers 
of South Carolina.” 


A CONGRESSIONAL GRAB-BAG 


Mr. Callaway, apparently, does not 
mince matters in diagnosing the situation. 
“We get thicker than thieves,’ he says; 
“all defend each and each defends all.” 
River and harbor appropriations, that is, 
are a fine product of an elaborate system 
of reciprocity in  back-scratching. No 
single Government officer, and no Govern- 
ment department, takes the responsibility 
for these appropriations. The engineers 
of the War Department make “surveys” 
and investigations; indeed, Congress appro- 
priates for no river and harbor projects 
which they have not officially recom- 
mended. Congress so keeps control of 
these engineers, however, that, in the 
words of Senator Burton, “the engineer 
corps seek to do what Congress wishes 
them to do.” Not infrequently the en- 
gineers, after disapproving a project, will 
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reverse themselves—submitting to the 
pressure of some Congressman or local 
booster club. Besides, the engineers re- 
port on the feasibility of individual pro- 
jects, considering each case by itself; 
they have no authority to map out a 
year’s campaign of improvement. They 
submit a mass of recommendations— 
Chairman Sparkman, of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, says that favorable 
surveys have been made for projects that 
would cost billions of dollars—and leave 
it to Congress to pick and choose. No 
responsible person, like a Cabinet Secre- 
tary or the President, comes before Con- 
gress each year and says: “I recommend 
that we spend so many millions in public 
works on these rivers and these harbors,” 
leaving it to Congress to vote or refuse 
the appropriation. Consequently — the 
whole proceeding becomes merely a Con- 
gressional grab-bag. The members of the 
committee get the larger number of appro- 
priations in their districts; most outside 
Congressmen, however, who demand “ rec- 
ognition” or “a slice” get it—otherwise 
they will vote against the bill. After the 
House has finished with the measure, the 
Senate attacks it in precisely the same 
fashion. Sometimes the Senate will cut 
out a few of the most atrocious “ projects” 
introduced by Congressmen, but it in- 
variably adds many more choice specimens 
of its own. Last year the virtuous Sena- 
tors rejected about a million dollars’ 
worth of wicked items introduced by the 
House—and then added ten million dol- 
lars’ worth of their own schemes which 
were just as bad or worse. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO “HELP BUSINESS” 


No, if we analyze in still greater detail 
the forces that annually make up these 
bills, we shall find them to be about these: 
the interests of localities looking for federal 
money whose circulation will “help busi- 
ness’”’; private interests, such as factories, 
mills, railroads, real estate speculators, 
and reclamation experts who scheme to get 
federal money for enterprises they should 
finance themselves; contractors, dredgers, 
and the like; and private concerns whose 
business depends to a large extent upon 
public works. 


A ludicrous illustration of the latter 
came out in last year’s debate. Ohio 
Congressmen and Senators received a 
letter from a supply house in Cleveland, 
demanding that they secure the immediate 
passage of the bill. The delay, said 
this house, was “hurting business’’; in 
particular it was stopping the sale of 
“clam shell buckets.” That is, this 
concern demanded that Congress pass a 
$100,090,000 bill in order that it might 
sell a few clam shell buckets. 

Besides these influences there are, of 
course, plenty of chambers of commerce 
and other organizations which advocate 
improvements that are really intended to 
promote commerce. Most students of 
the problem, however, have sadly con- 
cluded that these people have less influence 
than any of the others. 


FEDERAL PAP FOR THE NORTH AND SOUTH 


Existing facts prove that the determina- 
tion of legislators to spend money, rather 
than to build up commerce, has governed 
the whole matter. In the last forty years 
the Federal Government has _ spent 
$800,000,000 on improving waterways; 
at present it has under construction pro- 
jects that will demand $300,000,000 more. 
Next to pensions these expenditures make 
up our largest national pork barrel. Pen- 
sion money is disbursed mostly in the 
North—it constitutes our great Northern 
pork barrel. Waterway disbursements, 
however, form the great pork barrel of the 
South. When pension expenditures come 
up, certain fervid Southern Congressmen 
rise and denounce them. These same 
statesmen, however, just as fervently fight 
for river improvements. Congressman 
Martin Dies, of Texas, never hesitates to 
assail pension bills; however, he always 
works hard for the Trinity and Brazos 
rivers of Texas—about the most absurd 
“projects” on the calendar. Senator Gal- 
linger, on the other hand, invariably 
ridicules Southern waterways; but he re- 
ligiously votes for pension bills and con- 
stantly seeks appropriations for the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard—a worthless naval 
station which the joint Army and Navy 
Board has attempted to abolish. Most of 
these lawmakers, from both the North and 
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South, object to federal pap, except when 
“it puts money into circulation” at home. 
One of the few consistent statesmen is 
Congressman Callaway, who opposes with 
equal fervor pension bills and appropria- 
tions for the Trinity River, which flows 
directly through his own district in Texas. 


LITTLE DEMAND FOR RIVER NAVIGATION 


What have the American people ob- 
tained for the nearly one billion dollars 
which they have spent on rivers and har- 
bors in forty years? In the first place we 
must sharply distinguish between the 
harbors and the rivers. These two classes 
of water courses stand on an entirely 
different footing. Doubtless many mil- 
lions have been wasted on harbors; as a 
whole, however, despite an unintelligent 
method of making these improvements, 
they have been justified. Clearly, such 
harbors as those of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Galveston, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Duluth, 
Superior, and others have enormous com- 
mercial value; money spent improving 
these must pay dividends. When it comes 
to rivers, however, the situation is quite 
different. Many of these projects have 
been simply dishonest. Practically every 
part of the country has visible evidence 
that this statement is true. The Nation 
is plastered with unused “canalizations,”’ 
unfinished projects, and streams with deep 
channels that do not carry a particle of 
freight. We have ‘‘improved’’ creeks that 
are dry for many months in the year. We 
have dredged out branch rivers without 
providing channels in the main stream. 
We have dug out rivers at their sources 
and left their mouths unimproved. We 
have located locks, not where they would 
most promote navigation, but in the dis- 
tricts of Congressmen that most clamor- 
ously called for them. We have dredged 
channels, not to improve general naviga- 
tion, but merely to provide access to 
private manufacturing plants—as justifi- 
able a use of public money as would be the 
construction of private railroad sidings. 
We have built dams for no other purpose 
than to provide private factories with 
water power, and have drained swamps in 
order to make valuable privately owned 
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real estate. We have spent millions in 
building canals—like the famous Hennepin 
—which, when finished, have developed 
practically no traffic. 

The millions and millions we have spent 
making channels, clearing out snags, and 
removing bars in rivers have apparently 
demonstrated only one fact: that is, that 
there is little commercial demand in this 
country for river navigation. Most Ameri- 
cans cannot understand this; few of us 
will willingly believe it; yet this is the 
unpleasant fact. Above all others, the 
Mississippi River teaches this lesson. In 
the last thirty years we have spent 
$150,000,000 improving the navigation of 
this river; in that same period its traffic 
has declined 80 per cent.! Many people 
explain this on the ground that the river 
is not improved. There is a current im- 
pression that it has been neglected. In 
fact, for purposes of navigation, it is a finer 
river now than it was in its palmiest days. 
The Rhine, which carries 40 million tons 
of freight a year, has a channel for a large 
distance of about four feet; the Miss- 
issippi, which carries only 5 million tons, 
has a channel of nine feet from St. Louis 
to the Gulf. Ocean steamships can sail 
up to Vicksburg, the heart of the cotton 
district; yet the cotton, even from this 
point, goes to New Orleans by railroad. It 
is not necessary, in this place, to analyze 
the causes of this change. It is not due, 
as some imagine, to the unfair practices 
of the railroads; the one fact is that the 
railroads have had such a great develop- 
ment, and are so well equipped, that they 
carry the freight more quickly and more 
safely. River transportation in this coun- 
try, despite the millions spent in making 
rivers navigable, has almost reached the 
vanishing point. Most students of the 
subject think that it cannot be revived. 

Although we have given the Mississippi 
a channel twice as deep as it had in the old 
days, and have, for our pains, a traffic 80 
per cent. smaller than when we began, 
Congressmen are constantly seeking appro- 
priations for dredging other rivers infinitely 
less promising. Although half finished 


projects are scattered all over the face of 
the Nation, they are seeking money to 
1 could cite hundreds of 


begin new ones! 
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cases to prove this point—the material at 
hand is bewildering in its quantity. The 
story of practically all inland waterways 
is the same. Local interests appeal to 
Congress for an appropriation. They tell 
pitiful stories of railroad extortion and 
present elaborate statistics showing the 
traffic awaiting transportation. Congress 
votes the money; the river is improved; 
and nothing except a few thousand tons 
of logs—which would float down just as 
well without the improvements—ever uses 
the river. 

Take the Big Sandy River in Kentucky, 
for illustration. In 1899, numerous com- 
mittees appeared at Washington, picturing 
the enormous coal shipments awaiting 
transportation on this river. Although 
certain of the ablest Army engineers ad- 
vised against the “project,” Congress has 
spent $2,000,000 building locks and dams. 
The Big Sandy River is now ready for 
shipping coal; how much is being shipped? 
Last year just 12 tons went down this 
stream! In the same period the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad carried out of the 
same district more than 2 million tons. 


“THE RIVER OF DOUBT” 


Perhaps the “project”’ that best illus- 
trates all the evils of the present system is 
the celebrated Trinity River, of Texas. 
This stream, rising in northeastern Texas, 
pursues its narrow, crooked, sluggish way 
past Fort Worth and Dallas into Galveston 
Bay. Though 511 miles up to Dallas, the 
Trinity is open to ocean-going vessels 
for only six miles from its mouth. Fifty 
years ago, light-draft boats used this 
stream for a certain distance. The head 
of navigation then was Magnolia — 
a place 207 miles below Dallas. The 
hardiest sailor, however, never attempted 
to negotiate the waters between these two 
points. There was a good reason for this. 
The Trinity lacks only one essential of a 
river—it is extremely deficient in water. 
The section near Dallas has a river bed, 
banks, rocks, snags, stumps, and all the 
other appurtenances of a successful “ pro- 
ject” in the great Southwest; all it needs 
is a little moisture. Far be it from me to 
repeat all the scandalous stories circulated 
in Congress about this stream—that Dallas 
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once sought to insure it against fire, that a 
local trolley road tried to lease it for an 
interurban line, that the idea was once 
entertained of macadamizing it. Trinity 
River, indeed, has a mythology all its own; 
this accounts for the story that, when the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee once 
visited Dallas to inspect the stream, a local 
committee asked whether they would go 
up on a buckboard or an automobile. Mr. 
Callaway’s latest speech on the Trinity— 
he loves to entertain the House on this 
subject—conclusively proves that all this 
is malicious fiction. At times the Trinity 
does contain water, for, says Mr. Callaway, 
“| have often been there and waded across 
it; | never had to swim.” Legendary as 
are many of the stories told of the Trinity 
—the “River of Doubt” Senator Kenyon 
calls it—there is one that is not a legend. 
That is that the original estimates for im- 
proving the river contained an item of 
$200,000 for obtaining an “artificial water 
supply” by digging artesian wells. Dallas 
advocates have denounced this anecdote 
many times as a lie; yet it is a cold, 
scientific fact. “By canalizing the river 
by means of locks and dams,” says Cap- 
tain Riché’s report—the report upon which 
Congress began work in 1901—‘“‘with the 
addition of an artificial water supply, to be 
obtained by storing surplus water during 
the wet season, or by sinking additional 
artesian wells, or by a combination of both 
methods, it will be possible to obtain a 
navigation continuous at all seasons, 
except possibly for a short season during 
years of excessive drought.” 

Another recommendation, made in this 
same report, sheds light upon the amount 
of water in this part of the Trinity. It 
proposed to remove “by burning during 
low water all drift that has collected in the 
bed of the stream.” 

Still, the Commercial Club of Dallas 
and the Texas representation in Congress 
succeeded in persuading Uncle Sam to 
undertake the improvement of this stream. 
They drew the usual attractive pictures of 
the mountains of freight that would be 
transported; not only cotton and other 
agricultural products would use the river, 
but the proposed canalization would make 
this part of Texas one of the world’s great- 
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est shippers of iron ore. They used again 
the familiar argument that this water 
course would have a healthy influence in 
regulating freight rates. Now, if railroad 
experience in this country has demon- 
strated one thing, it is that competition, 
whether by rail or water, is not the way of 
handling the rate problem. The Federal 
Government, and most of the states, have 
long since reached this conclusion; instead, 
we have established everywhere railroad 
commissions for this purpose. Texas has 
one of the best railroad commissions; if 
the rate situation were oppressive, herein 
lay the proper remedy. Still, the War 
Department estimated that $4,000,000 and 
a yearly maintenance of $280,000 would 
give the Trinity a four-foot navigable 
channel from Dallas to the Gulf. The pros- 
pect seemed so alluring that even Senator 
Burton, at that time chairman of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, spoke 
in its favor. Probably this was one of the 
recommendations that have since made 
him blush; at least he has since said that 
he made that speech before he had seen 
the river. For improvement purposes the 
department divided the river into five 
sections, the first of which extended for 
forty-nine miles south of Dallas. Now, 
common sense would have suggested that, 
if the river were to be channeled at all, 
work should begin at its mouth and work 
up. In this way we should get some 
navigation each year, as the work went on; 
what is the sense in beginning at the upper 
reaches, when we cannot get by the mouth? 
Strangely, our Congressmen have ignored 
this simple rule in most of their river im- 
provements, the reason being, of course, 
that they wish the appropriation spent in 
their districts. The Trinity illustrates this 
system perfectly. In the last twelve years 
Congress has spent $2,229,000, most of it 
used in building five locks and dams in the 
Dallas section, nearly 500 miles above tide 
water. So far nine locks and dams have 
been authorized, of which seven are located 
within fifty miles of Dallas. Though Con- 
gress has been working on this river for 
twelve years, it has not yet carried a single 
pound of commercial freight. Concerning 
the prospect of navigation, this is what 
the war engineers say in an official report: 
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“The normal flow of the Trinity River is so 
small that open river navigation between 
pools is not feasible, and until the river is 
completely canalized no practical naviga- 
tion will obtain.” This, the engineers’ 
report, will mean the building of thirty- 
seven locks and an additional expenditure 
of $8,000,000. Congress is carrying on 
this work at the rate of $200,000 a year. 
That is, the “canalization” will be com- 
pleted in forty years, making fifty-two 
since the work started. The improvement 
of the Trinity River thus resembles the 
construction of a medieval cathedral, 
begun by one generation and _ finished 
Heaven knows when. In fifty-two years, 
that is, we shall have thirty-seven locks; 
that does not mean, however, that we shall 
have water, for water in this stream, 
especially in the upper reaches, is a scarce 
article. Even if our grandchildren get 
water, there is practically no chance that 
they will get traffic. If river boats will 
not go-up the Mississippi River to Vicks- 
burg, with a channel of thirty feet nearly 
all the way, what is the chance that they 
will go up the Trinity River to Dallas, 
where, after spending $10,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000, We may, or may not, obtain a chan- 
nel of four feet? 

It is not surprising that, even in Texas, 
the Trinity River is the favorite butt of 
newspaper paragraphersr “It’s a farce,” 
one of these papers quoted a local citizen as 
saying, “but we want the money spent 
down here.” That is the whole story. 
And it is the story of countless other 
Trinity Rivers—of the Brazos, the Red, 
the Ouachita, the Arkansas, the Tennessee, 
the Big Fox, the Cumberland, the Mata- 
wan, the Little Pedee, the Altamaha, the 
Oconee, the Ocmulgee, the Coosa, the 
Newbegun, and countless others. We shall 
go on wasting money in this fashion until 
we adopt some system of responsible 
government. It is inconceivable that the 
executive department, if given authority 
to develop our waterways on commercial 
grounds, would undertake these absurd 
waterway expenditures. Only the greed of 
districts which are thinking, not of the 
national interests, but of purely local and 
temporary profit, can prostitute popular 
government in this fashion. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE MILITARY MOVEMENTS IN FIVE THEATRES OF THE WAR—THE 
MILITARY BALANCE SHEET BROUGHT UP TO THE END OF NOVEMBER— 
LOSSES AND GAINS AND THE PROBABILITIES OF FUTURE CAMPAIGNS 


N THE month of October the centre 
of interest in the European war 
shifted from the French front to the 
Balkans. All through November it 
remained there. Although no imme- 

diate success or failure which can have a 
decisive effect on the final outcome of the 
war is to be expected in this most re- 
cently developed field, the operations 
there are exceedingly important. If the 
Central Powers succeed in linking up 
all their home territory, from the Baltic 
to the Danube, with the Anatolian, Syrian, 
and Arabian territories southward to the 
Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean, and the 
Red Sea, the efficient fighting armies of 
these hitherto beleaguered states will have 
an abundance of material resources to 
draw upon in their future prosecution of 
the war. 

Moreover, the strategic advantages they 
have from the start enjoyed by reason of 


occupying a central position, with its in- 
terior lines, separating their enemies, will 
still be maintained, although much further 
extended. In other words, they will gain 
resources without surrendering position. 
And in addition, numbers of troops, par- 
ticularly of Turks, which are already 
partially trained and need only sufficient 
arms and equipment to bring them actively 
into the field will be increased by army 
corps. 

On the other hand, an unsuccessful out- 
come of the British attempt to force the 
Dardanelles must inevitably greatly 
weaken British military prestige among the 
neutral nations. For these reasons and 
for others, which are developed in greater 
detail in the following special division of 
the subject devoted to this theatre, the 
world has continued to regard the Balkan 
campaign with major interest at the close 
of the year. 


THE OPEN ROAD TO TURKEY 


N OCTOBER 4th the dramatic 
() centre of the war shifted to Serbia. 
On that date the Austro-Germans 

crossed the Danube and the Bulgars broke 
over their borders into eastern Serbia. At 
the end of November, after less than two 
months’ fighting, nearly all of Serbia was in 
the hands of the invaders—all except a nar- 
row strip of mountains bordering upon 
Montenegro and Albania and an equally 
narrow strip south of Monastir from Lake 
Ohrida to the Vardar. All the chief cities 
of Serbia—Belgrad, Nish, Uskup, Mitro- 
vitza, Prishtina—were held by Teuton 
or Bulgarian troops in whose hands lay 
also the river valleys, the highways, and the 
railroads. And the great highway from Vi- 
enna through Belgrad, Nish, and Sofia to 
Constantinople was opened up—the road 


which for centuries has been the pathway 
of armies of conquest heading north or 
south, and which now bears much-needed 
munitions of war to the much-under- 
estimated Turk. 

It would be difficult to find in all physical 
geography a more convoluted region of 
twisted mountain chains than that portion 
of the Balkan peninsula which is made up 
of Montenegro, Albania, Macedonia, and 
Serbia. Serbia is the key to the military 
situation in the Balkans, and even a slight 
knowledge of its geography will help mate- 
rially in explaining the course of the cam- 
paigns fought over its volcanic terrain. 

Mountainous as the country is, the 
affluents of the Danube make good military 
roads into interior Serbia. Passes lead 
from the Danube through the valleys of 
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the Drina, the Morava, and the Timok, 
southward along the courses of these north- 
ward-flowing streams until at their sources 
a low divide leads over into the gentle 
valleys of the Vardar and the Struma, 
which flow southward into the A:gean. 

The railroads follow the most impor- 
tant river valleys, and the vital railroad 
artery of all this part of the world runs 
from Belgrad up the Morava Valley 130 
miles to Nish and thence southeastward 
across Bulgaria and Thrace fair into the 
terminal station at Stamboul. From Nish, 
which is a good deal of a junction city, an- 
other line runs northeastward to the Dan- 
ube at Prahovo and Radujevatz. South- 
ward out of Nish trains run to Uskup, 110 
miles away—where they make connections 
with Prishtina and Mitrovitza—thence on 
southward along the Vardar to the Greek 
port of Saloniki. 

In general, the present conquest of 
Serbia has taken place by means of and 
along the river valleys. German and 
Austrian divisions, effecting the crossing 
of the Danube at Belgrad and at Semen- 
dria, 25 miles eastward of the capital, 
drove their way southward, at first slowly 
through the 75 miles of defile which the 
Morava River makes in its lower courses 
north of Kraguievatz, and then, with more 
relentless speed, across the great plateau, 
to where the river’s eastern confluent 
joins its western branch. 

Simultaneously with this movement, an- 
other Austro-German advance which had 
crossed the Danube near the Iron Gate in 
far northeastern Serbia first joined hands 
with their new Bulgarian allies in the lower 
valley of the Timok, up which valley, by 
the railroad already in Bulgarian hands, 
they converged toward Nish. Other 
Austrian forces which had crossed the 
Drina on the Bosnian frontier in north- 
western Serbia headed southeastward, 
sweeping the broken Serbian brigades 
ahead of them toward Novibazar and the 
Montenegrin frontier. 

Meantime, strong Bulgarian army corps, 
completely mobilized, concentrated. and 
supplied, broke straight west over the 
mountains for Nish and Uskup. On 
October 24th they had occupied Uskup. 
On November 5th they were in Nish.. The 
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speed with which these separate phases of 
the Bulgarian offensive were executed and 
maintained exceeded that with which, just 
three years before, in October and Novem- 
ber, 1912, General Savoff threw the Turks 
backward across Thrace to the lines of 
Tchatalja. With the possession of Nish 
the control of the railroad was secured from 
Belgrad to Constantinople, and with the 
occupation of this city the advance of the 
Franco-British allies from Saloniki to the 
relief of the Serbian armies was headed off. 
But the Bulgars did not stop here. Within 
three weeks they had taken Prishtina and 
Mitrovitza as well as the railroad connect- 
ing those places with Uskup, and their 
southernmost army had invested Monastir, 
close to the Greek border. 

Undoubtedly this apparently brilliant 
success of the Bulgars against a people of 
proved fighting ability like the Serbs, 
occupying a country especially made for 
defensive warfare, has also a negative 
explanation. It must be remembered that 
the little state of Serbia, when the storm so 
long accumulating finally broke upon it, 
was almost encircled by efficient and vigor- 
ous enemies, all coGéperating in a pre- 
determined and thoroughly understood 
plan of campaign. Serbia was forced to 
defend itself on lines as long in miles as is 
the battle line in France but with not 
more than a maximum of 300,000 troops, 
all told, to do it with. 

These are military and not political 
articles, but this appears to be an example 
of strategy giving place to political con- 
siderations in the councils of the Entente 
allies, of which there have been other 
examples during the course of the war. 
The object and the imminence of this 
Teutonic campaign were obvious nearly 
four months previous. It was imperative 
for the Central Powers to open the road 
through Serbia to Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Anatolia. It was only a question as to 
when sufficient units could be spared from 
other theatres to insure the success of such 
a movement. By opening up this road to 
Turkey, Austria and Germany would gain 
all the resources in materials, produce, and 
personnel which Bulgaria, Turkey, and the 
rich Asiatic hinterland afford. 

Investigation shows that the Balkans 
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produce vast quantities of cereals, cattle, 
pigs, and sheep, not to speak of their great 
stores of partially developed mineral 
wealth, including the much-desired copper. 
All these things, in greater abundance, 
Asiatic Turkey also possesses. From the 
mere standpoint of supply, then, if the 
Teutonic campaign through the Balkans 
were successful, the economic defeat of the 
Central Powers must be long postponed. 

Moreover, the population opened up for 
development by this move, counting Bul- 
gars, Macedonians, Albanians, and Turks, 
would exceed 30,000,000, or a total of 
2,500,000 fighting men, if they could all be 
armed and, equipped. Turkey and Bul- 
garia are now obtaining all the arms 
and munitions they can use, and it must 
also be remembered that each of these 
countries possesses a_ well-established 
and well-recognized military system 
capable of turning out its entire mili- 
tary strength. 

Another matter of more far-reaching 
consequence must also be attributed to 
the German conception of this campaign. 
Along the open road into Turkey a stroke 
at Egypt and India looms in the future as 
an indirect attack at England, a blow at the 
vitals of the Empire. Complete success of 
the campaign through Serbia also means 
that a large part of the Teutonic forces 
might, if necessary, be eventually with- 
drawn from that theatre, as Turkey and 
Bulgaria, once communications with their 
great manufacturing allies were estab- 
lished, might be trusted to take care of 
themselves. 

Particularly in November this seemed a 
fair assumption, since the neutrality of 
Greece had withstood the representations 
of Lord Kitchener and M. Denys-Cochin; 
Rumania, with several Bulgarian army 
corps watching its every action from the 
other bank of the Danube, facing at the 
same time a strong Austro-Hungarian con- 
centration and Transylvanian disloyalty on 
the north, had no heart for offering passage 
to Russian offensive across its neutrality, 
to say nothing of actually coming in as a 
belligerent against a military success unin- 
terrupted for seven months. Indeed, the 
Allies had to face even the possibility that 
both of these states might in the end rally 
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to the side of the combination which 
seemed more certain of victory. 

To recapitulate, then, this campaign of 
the Balkans was undertaken by the Central 
Powers, first, to open a road to Turkey and 
Bulgaria and from them obtain the men 
and materials there available; second, to 
re-supply and equip the Turkish army and 
help them drive the British and French 
away from the Dardanelles with the con- 
sequent loss of their prestige, expecially 
among their many Mohammedan sub- 
jects; third, to threaten, if not actually to 
attack, Egypt, Persia, and India. 

Even with this array of possible gain, 
this, it must be remembered, was by no 
means a decision-compelling stroke, so far 
as the whole war is concerned. But it was 
designed to clear the atmosphere for good 
in that Drang nach Osten direction. 

With this brief glance at the chief 
Strategic reasons which impelled the 
Central Powers to undertake the Balkan 
campaign, let us consider what that cam- 
paign meant to the Entente allies. Could 
they have induced Bulgaria to come in on 
their side, the fate of Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles would almost certainly 
have been settled in their favor. It was 
immensely important to them, if they in- 
tended to continue operations in the Near 
East, to act promptly and decisively. Dur- 
ing the summer, while Germany and Aus- 
tria were floundering in the marshes of 
Russia and deadlocked on their western 
front, a continuing good opportunity was 
presented of anticipating a concentration 
on Serbia. As long ago as August it be- 
came morally certain that Bulgaria would 
actively side with the Central Empires and 
Turkey. But during the early summer the 
Bulgarian army was not completely mob- 
ilized; an attack at that time would very 
probably have been supported by Greece 
and possibly by Rumania. Such an attack 
would have been sound strategy, but Italy, 
particularly fearful that an accession of 
strength to the Serbs would mean Serbian 
control of Albania and possibly Dalmatia, 
wet-blanketed the whole proceeding. Eng- 
land kept on deluding itself into the be- 
lief that Bulgaria must in the end side with 
them. The instant that the Teutons began 
a heavy concentration on the Serbian 
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frontier those golden summer moments 
for the Entente allies had passed away 
for all time. 

During the month of September the Ger- 
mans and Austrians gradually accumulated 
a force of twelve divisions, or about 
300,000 men, along the Austro-Serbian 
border. These divisions were distributed 
all the way around from the frontier of 
Montenegro near Visegrad to the Ruman- 
ian boundary at the Iron Gate of the 
Danube. The heaviest concentration was 
on the line Obrenovatz-Ram, including the 
districts of Belgrad and Semendria, the 
most important strategic centres in 
northern Serbia. This front also controls 
the lower Morava River valley which, as 
has been indicated, offers the most prac- 
ticable direct line of advance into the 
interior of Serbia. 

This, therefore, was the Teutonic main 
strategic front; secondary forces acted at 
Orsova, on the Rumanian border, and 
others to the west along the Save and Drina 
rivers. The westernmost force, in addi- 
tion to taking care of the few. Montenegrins 
in that vicinity, endeavored to get behind 
parts of the Serbian army as they withdrew 
southwestward into Montenegro and north- 
ern Albania. 

The approximate locations of these main 
groups of the Teutonic armies of invasion 
are indicated on the diagram in the left- 
hand column of page 292. 

In codperation with these dispositions 
the Bulgars, operating on the eastern 
Serbian frontier, had two principal func- 
tions to perform; the first was to hit the 
main Serbian army’s right flank on the 
line Pirot-Zaichar, seize Nish, the ex- 
tremely important railroad centre con- 
trolling the railroad to Constantinople, and 
form a junction with the Austro-Germans 
in northeastern Serbia. Their second func- 
tion was to throw a force across the line of 
advance of any of the Allies advancing 
north from Saloniki. 

To fulfil this large order, the Bulgars 
deployed also about twelve divisions—in 
this case, 240,000 men—a little more than 
one-half of their whole field force, the re- 
mainder of which was held in reserve to 
watch Rumania and Russia along the 
Danube. To help cover any possible move 
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from these countries Turkish troops to the 
number of three first-line army corps were 
moved up into the area east of Adrianople, 
where they could be expeditiously used 
anywhere from the Gulf of Saros to the 
Black Sea or even pushed westward 
through Dedeagatch toward Saloniki. 

Opposed to this array of first class troops 
the Serbs could deploy eighteen of their 
divisions, or about 300,000 men. What 
few troops the Anglo-French allies were 
able to send north from Saloniki before the 
4th of October could not even make a 
demonstration in sufficient force on the 
Greek frontier to divert any considerable 
number of Bulgars. Over on:their west- 
ern mountains the Montenegrins must- 
ered about 60,000 men of all classes, with 
very little mobile artillery. The impres- 
sive task of the Serbs, therefore, was to 
hold off the Teuton-Bulgar combination 
until help could arrive from Saloniki. 

The attacks which began on October 4th 
continued uninterruptedly for six days, as 
the Austro-Germans struggled to cross the 
great rivers. In many places their attacks 
were repeatedly beaten back, but by the 
10th of October they had effected their 
crossings at all intended points, except in 
the extreme east, had seized and securely 
held the southern banks of the Save and 
Danube, and were in a position to organize 
their forces for an advance into the interior 
of Serbia. The crossing of these great rivers, 
the initial obstacles of their campaign, 
was the greatest military achievement 
which they were to be called upon to per- 
form in their march southward across Ser- 
bia. For ten days thereafter, the Austro- 
Germans quietly re-arranged their fighting 
forces and transportation, and brought over 
in the wake of their armies and established 
on Serbian soil the great basis for supplies 
and ammunition of all descriptions which 
alone could give continuity to their sub- 
sequent extended operations. Mackensen, 
Koevess, and Von Gallwitz were not going 
to take any chances of a shortage such as 
hamstrung the first Austrian invasion of 
Serbia a year ago. 

On the eastern frontier, meanwhile, the 
Serbs anticipated matters by pluckily 
taking the initiative themselves against the 
Bulgars’ line in an attempt to hinder the 
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THE RAILROADS, RIVERS, AND WAGON ROADS OF SERBIA 
These three kinds of highways are the only practicable means of traversing this mountainous 
country, and their location has determined the strategy of the invasion of Serbia by the Teutonic allies 
and the Bulgars as illustrated in the charts on pages 292 and 293 
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last of their concentration as much as pos- 
sible. This, however, they were unable to 
do, and before the 14th of October General 
Boyadjieff’s and General Theodorow’s army 
corps were attacking with great impetuos- 
ity down the mountain valleys of the Var- 
dar’s and Morava’s affluents. As at this 
stage of their operation they did not have 
the natural obstacles to face which held 
back their allies in the north, they were 
enabled in the same time to make much 
more progress. 

On the 23d of October the easternmost 
Austro-Hungarian army forced the line of 
the Danube at Orsova, close to the Iron 
Gate on the Rumanian frontier, and 
stretched out their hands to the Bulgars, 
who were fighting their way northward 
from Negotin and the railhead at Prahovo. 
In the hills south of the Danube and the 
Save the Serbs had constructed elaborate 
secondary positions which they held with 
the strength of desperation, but by the 26th 
of October these positions had all been 
carried and the Austro-Germans were in 
possession of the line Valievo-Palanka- 
Brza Palanka reaching straight across 
northern Serbia. 

It was in the oak forests of Brza Palanka 
that the first dramatic meeting took place 
between the patrols of the Teuton ex- 
treme left and the Bulgarian extreme 
right. These forces cleared the north- 
eastern tip of Serbia and opened up the line 
of the Danube River to water-borne 
traffic from Austria to Bulgaria and thence 
to Turkey. Bulgaria has five different 
railroads touching the Danube, and all 
their river terminals were then opened up 
to the fleets of river steamers loaded to the 
gunwales with munitions from Austria 
which had been tied up to the Hungarian 
banks or anchored above the Iron Gate in 
readiness. And every one of these vessels, 
when it had discharged its cargo on a Bul- 
garian dock, started back upstream loaded 
with grain and other Bulgarian and Turk- 
ish produce for Austria. On the 22d of No- 
vember the first of these grain shipments 
arrived at Berlin. In readiness for such 
a juncture, the Bulgars,had warehoused 
their overstock of grain. This was indeed 
one of the important elements which in- 
duced them to throw in their lot with the 


Central Powers, to whom they could sell all 
their surplus at top prices. 

Undoubtedly the Serbs had deployed 
their strongest corps in the north against 
the Teuton attack. On the east nothing 
they could do seemed capable of stopping 
the rush of the Bulgars, who promptly 
occupied Pirot, the strong hill fortress 
defending Nish. Further south they 
swarmed over the Saloniki-Nish railroad, 
at Vranja and vicinity, where it ran within 
twenty miles of their own borders, and, by 
an extremely rapid advance, took the su- 
perlatively strategic point of Uskup, which 
controls all the railroads and main high- 
ways of southern (upper) Serbia. 

These Bulgarian operations indicate the 
highest degree of preparation and a per- 
fection of supply almost Germanic. Tun- 
nels and cuts on the main railroad line from 
Nish having been blasted or blocked by the 
retreating Serbs, the Bulgars seem to have 
made the most effective use of the good 
metalled highway from Kostendil to Uskup 
as the main line of supply for their army 
corps based on the latter place. There 
was no hesitation at Uskup; immediately 
forces were thrown south and southwest 
toward Krushevo and Monastir in order to 
prevent a union of the Allies from Saloniki 
with the Serbian southern arnfy, and at the 
same time other divisions were dispatched 
into the northwest through the valley of 
the Sivnitska to Katchanik and Prishtina 
to get behind the main Serbian army being 
driven sullenly southward by the Germans. 

To form a junction with this column an 
Austro-German division was detailed to 
act in the direction of Novibazar, coming 
in southeastward from Visegrad, on the 
Bosnian frontier, toward the Bulgarian col- 
umn with the idea of cutting off the entire 
Serbian army. This object seems, however, 
not to have been accomplished; the main 
Serbian army was broken and swept 
out of its territory but the announced 
capture of 136,000 Serbs on all fronts could 
not include what was left of it. Meantime 
from Strumitza, the Bulgars moved out a 
couple of divisions toward Doiran, where 
the railroad from Ceres and Kavala turns 
southward to Saloniki, on the Greek 
frontier, so as to threaten the flank of any 
Allied move to the north. 
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THE SERBIAN CAMPAIGN—OCTOBER 4TH- 
IOTH 


After a thorough reconnaissance of the whole Ser- 
bian position, the Austro-German forces began their 
main attack on the Serbs on the 4th of October. 
The Bulgars at the same time attacked the Serbs 
from the east. The Teutons had before them the 
great river lines of the Drina, Save, and Danube. In 
places these streams are more than a mile wide and 
more than 100 feet deep. After six days of heavy 
fighting the Austro-Germans succeeded in crossing the 
rivers at the places indicated on the chart, while the 
Bulgars on their side drove back their opponents, 
who had taken the initiative on their eastern front, 
and counter-stormed the first lines of the Serbian 
defense. The invasion was then in full swing, the 
Serbs holding on to their extremely strong positions 
in the hills. The Germans and Austrians mustered 
something less than 200,000 men with about 100,000 
in reserve behind them in case they were needed. 
The Bulgars deployed about 240,000 men, the rest 
of their army being held in reserve to see what develop- 
ments might take place, particularly along their 
Rumanian borders. The Serbs mustered about 
300,000 men of all arms. The French and English 
had begun landing at Saloniki but so far had been 
able to send no appreciable force to the north 


By the 8th of November the Austro- 
Germans had occupied the main Serbian 
arsenal of Kraguievatz and had driven the 
defending main army into the hills south of 
the Golieska (Serbian) Morava River. 
Their advance through this rough country 
of north central Serbia, with its bad roads 
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OCTOBER 26TH 


The Teutonic forces, after transporting all the 
equipment and supplies necessary across the river 
lines, drove the Serbs from their main positions of 
defense along the hills in the northern part of their 
country. The Bulgars seized the Nish-Saloniki 
railroad at numerous places and took the strategic 
point of Uskup. This’ operation absolutely pre- 
vented the Allies who had landed at Saloniki from 
sending any troops over the railroad into central and 
northern Serbia. The Teutonic forces and Bulgars 
joined hands in the extreme northeastern part of 
Serbia. This junction opened up the line of the River 
Danube to boat navigation, thereby making it 
possible to transport supplies to Bulgaria and through 
Sofia via the railroad to Turkey 


which in many districts are only trails im- 
possible for the use of wheeled transporta- 
tion, was difficult in the extreme, and on top 
of all their transport difficulties fell the rain 
and snow of an early Balkan winter. 
Nevertheless, on they plowed, irresisti- 
bly, uninterruptedly, over 135 miles of 
hostile Serbia, until their main army 
finally effected a junction at Krushevatz 
with the westward-driving Bulgarian 
armies which had taken Nish, the Serbian 
war capital, and.occupied the whole of the 
Saloniki railroad southward of Veles. 
From this time until the end of Novem- 
ber the operations in the north were merely 
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NOVEMBER 8TH 


By this time the Austro-Germans had captured 
the great Serbian arsenal of Kraguievatz and had 
driven the Serbs across the line of the Morava River 
from Krushevatz to Nova Varos. The Bulgars 
had driven the Serbs away from the railroad at all 
points from Nish south to Veles, and their main army 
had effected a junction with the main Teutonic army 
at Krivivir. In the south the Bulgars had driven 
the Serbs back on Babuna Pass and halted at 
Veles the Allied movement north from Saloniki. 
The northern Serbian army was now practically cut 
off from all supplies, had lost about half its numbers 
in men and artillery, and was in a very serious position. 
The nature of the country and the very bad weather 
made offensive operations slow 


small delaying actions on the part of the 
Serbs, with an occasional counter-attack 
whenever a good opportunity offered. 
They die game, the Serbs. The Austrians, 
in the meantime, had attacked the western 
frontier of Montenegro with strong forces 
in order, by gaining a foothold in that very 
mountainous area, to cut off possible 
Serbian lines of supply from the Adriatic. 

While thus the old Empire of Serbia is 
conquered its allies have not been idle. 
The long reach of the Gulf of Saloniki be- 
held in October and November a contin- 
uous procession of transports going and 
coming, and from those ships flew unex- 





NOVEMBER 20TH 


By this date in the north the Serbs had been 
driven into a still smaller area based on the line 
Novibazar-Prishtina. The Teutonic allies were try- 
ing strenuously to get behind this force so as to cut off 
their retreat to Ipek in Montenegro. The Bulgars, 
on their side, concentrating the principal part of their 
forces against the Allies in the south, had succeeded 
in forcing Babuna Pass and occupying Prilip and 
on November the 28th Monastir, strategic positions 
which control western Macedonia. The Serbs ia 
the south had been driven in the direction of Albania 
while the French line recoiled before the Bulgarian 
attack in the vicinity of Veles. The Central Powers 
had the way opened both by river and rail to Turkey. 
The Enteate allies continued to land troops at Sa- 
loniki; in addition to sending troops directly north 
they had thrown a small detachment toward Monastir. 
The railroads were now clear behind the Bulgars, 
so that they were thus enabled to bring up supplies 
with rapidity. Neither the positions of the Serbian 
forces nor those of the Allies north of Saloniki were 
favorable for a successful termination to their opera- 
tions in this field. Only by a remarkable display of 
military efficiency can they now hope to retrieve their 
fortunes 


pected flags: French, British, Italian, and 
Greek, of course; but also Rumanian, 
Belgian, Dutch, and Russian, all engaged 
in one way or another in transporting or 
victualing this eleventh-hour attempt of 
the Entente allies to save the Balkans. 
On the long stone quays of the port Greek, 
French, and British troops were disembark- 
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ing at the same time, and across the nomi- 
nal neutrality of Greece (but with wkat 
seems to have been a warm Greek welcome) 
the Allied troops were marched and trans- 
ported over the single track railroad up the 
valley of the Vardar. 

The total number of these Allied ef- 
fectives, French and British, landed at 
Saloniki up to the 20th of November 
amounted to about 150,000. Since that 
time steady disembarkations up to the end 
of the month finally swelled the numbers by 
twenty or thirty thousand more. As fast 
as possible these troops have been shoved 
up to the front, only a matter of about 
60 miles of rail transport, to Strumitza 
station, and of about 125 miles by the 
windings of the railroad to relieve the 
Serbs in the defense of Monastir. 

But at the end of November there was no 
indication that these troops could accom- 
plish anything decisive in this theatre, for 
the simple reason that the Austro-Germans 
with their Bulgarian allies had already 


gained the decision; had already achieved 
conclusively their announced purpose of 
opening up the Danube River and the rail- 
roads of Serbia as lines of communication 
between the Central Empires and Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. 

Whatever chance the Entente allies may 
have in the now restricted theatre will 
depend upon their ability to strike their 
enemies in detail before a complete concen- 
tration and interrelation takes place. But 
to do this is already a matter of the most 
extreme difficulty. In the first place, to 
drive a sustained offensive into the Balkans 
will require a well-organized and supplied 
army at least three times the size of the 
present force landed at Saloniki, and, 
according to reports from various sources, 
the comparatively small units already 
landed are having difficulty with transport. 

Again the strategy of the Central Powers 
has been definite and vigorously pushed. 
The strategy of the Entente allies has been 
again indefinite and weakly carried out. 


THE FRENCH FRONT 


HE great Anglo-French offensive 
reached its height on September 
24th, when the Allies’ maximum 
gain of about 23 miles on a front of 15 
miles in the Champagne country was re- 
ported. Here, as well as north of Arras, 
they bent and indented the German ad- 
vanced lines but in no place did they break 
completely through them. The English, 
in the sector around Ypres and south to 
Loos, although they made some advance 
at first, were eventually driven back to a 
point. very near their original position. 
There has been a wide diversity of 
opinion expressed as to whether this offen- 
sive movement on the Western front was 
in reality the long-heralded and anticipated 
“drive” which was first announced to 
take place last May. If so, its discon- 
tinuance would seem to indicate failure. 
On the other hand, it may have been a 
demonstration or test in great force to 
determine once for all the actual strength 
of the German lines and just what it would 
cost in men and munitions to adopt and 
maintain a general offensive against them. 


In making a just estimate, therefore, of 
these operations, it is particularly inter- 
esting to know what the forces engaged 
amounted to. Judging by the numbers of 
troops engaged and the preparations made, 
this offensive movement must be regarded 
as a main operation by the French and 
English, designed to drive the Germans off 
French soil. Rations had been issued for 
a long period, enormous reserves of ammu- 
nition accumulated, long transport trains 
were provided, and masses of cavalry, for 
many months unused as mounted troops, 


were held in readiness to take up a hoped- ° 


for pursuit. The new heavy French artil- 
lery, lacking at the beginning of the war, had 
been provided in abundance, and as many 
pieces of medium calibre were on hand as 
could be used. The French total of cannon 
of all calibres and varieties actually ex- 
ceeded 5,000, of which nearly half were 
heavy pieces. The number of French troops 
engaged amounted to 25 army corps on the 
line, with 6 in reserve, or a total of 1,500,000 
men. The British used about 250,000 men, 
and the Belgians approximately 70,000. 
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The forces thus brought to bear were 
very close to the maximum which the 
Allies could deploy on their front between 
Verdun and Dixmude and were in excess 
of one half of their total force under arms 
in the active units. 

But in spite of the most persistent at- 


tacks, sustained during a period of more 
than ten days, after which they began to 
wane in frequency and intensity, the maxi- 
mum gains were those noted. They were 
not sufficient to cause the Germans to cali 
across any large number of their strategic 
reserves from the interior of Germany. In 
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THE FRENCH THEATRE—NOVEMBER 20TH 


The assaults launched by the French and their 
English and Belgian allies during September consti- 
tuted the most serious operations undertaken in this 
theatre since October, 1914. The French used about 
1,500,000 men, the British 250,000, and the Belgians 
70,000, these numbers representing more than 
one half of the total Allied forces available. The 
Germans opposed them with a total force of about 
1,500,000 men. 

The result of the attacks was that the French gained 


a maximum of approximately 2} miles to the front 
on a line 15 miles long in Champagne. Most of these 
gains have been held. North of Arras a maximum of 
13 miles was made. The British gained in some 
places to the south of Ypres as much as 13 miles but 
were almost immediately driven back practically to 
their original positions. As a great offensive move 
designed to break the German lines the operation 
tailed. The localities and directions where gains were 
made by the Allies are indicated by arrows on the map 
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some places the general reserves of the 
German army in France were called upon, 
but orly in a few specific localities. For 
several days the Germans were anxious 
about the result, especially in the Cham- 
pagne district, where the French kept up 
their offensive with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, regardless of the most appalling 
losses, and at one time they seriously 
threatened the Bazancourt-Challerange 
Railroad paralleling the German lines 
between Rheims and the Argonne. These 
heroic attacks were, however, practically 
decided by the 15th of October, since 
which time the usual trench warfare has 
gone on as before. 

The German system of defense leaves 
comparatively few men, armed principally 
with machine guns, in their extreme ad- 
vanced line. The rest retire unobserved 
through communication trenches to other 
lines in the rear when once a concentrated 
artillery fire indicates preparation for an 
infantry attack by the enemy. These 
few men left remain in their trenches alive 
or dead; their single duty is, at whatever 
cost, to break up and disorganize the 
attacking forces coming against them. 
When these attacking lines, if successful 
in their charge, surge over the advanced 
enemy trenches and become involved in a 
network of communicating and reserve 
trenches behind them, the attackers, 
inevitably broken and partially disorgan- 
ized, are promptly subjected to frontal, 
flanking, and reverse fire from every 
sort of ordnance in addition to being 
impeded by broken ground and wire en- 
tanglements. 

To counter this method of defense, the 
only measure which has proved effective 
is the absolute leveling of all ascertainable 
defensive works by artillery fire prelimin- 
ary to the infantry attack. This is the 
so-called “artillery preparation” of which 
we read so frequently in the official reports 
and in this “preparation” the French, 
with their new and abundant field artillery, 
were successful at several points, notably 
at the Navarin Farm and at Tahure, in the 
Champagne district. 

When the French infantry followed up 
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the devastation their artillery had wrought 
for them and became sprinkled out and 
mixed up in combat with the enemy it be- 
came impossible for the French artillery 
to help them to the same extent. At the 
same time, when the French attacks had 
been completely developed the German 
artillery could then be brought fully into 
action with the greatest accuracy, at 
ranges previously determined. The Ger- 
mans have had more than a year to prepare 
for just such eventualitiés and have done 
so with such thoroughness that a penetra- 
tion of their advanced lines at any point 
only brings to bear a concentration of 
artillery and infantry fire upon an entering 
wedge far more withering than that which 
can be directed against lines parallel to 
their own. 

The very success, therefore, of the French 
penetration was disproportionately costly. 
If a frontal attack, such as these in France 
have necessarily been, succeeds—that is, 
if it can be carried through to the point of 
completely dislodging the enemy—the 
losses may be greater for the defender than 
the attacker. But if such an attack does 
not succeed—as, according to the foregoing 
definition, these in France have not suc- 
ceeded—the losses are usually five times, 
or even more, greater for the attacker than 
for the defender. 

And this is the ratio of losses which the 
German official reports claim. That is, 
they give their casualties as one fifth those 
of the attacking enemy. The total Ger- 
man strength, mostly of second-line troops, 
in France amounts to about 1,500,000 men. 
We do not know what the French losses 
were but the British have published their 
casualties for the period as 100,000. But 
as these latter troops were of a partially 
trained character they naturally incurred 
greater losses than the trained troops of 
France. More than half the entire num- 
ber of French troops deployed, however, 
kept up their attacks throughout the period 
to the limit of human endurance. Sucha 
performance for such a quality of troops 
means that they must have incurred a very 
high percentage of loss before the enter- 
prise was abandoned, 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 


HE great offensive launched by 
France, which has been analyzed, 
was evidently part of an enormous 

preconcerted general attack by the Allies. 
It will be remembered that in September, 
before the Austro-Germans launched their 
campaign across the Danube into Serbia, 
their object, even to its details, became 
obvious to those who have been making a 
careful study of the strategy of the war. 

Naturally, every one of the General 
Staffs of the Entente nations knew full well 
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what was coming. Their best military 
advisers had long been apprehensive of just 
the overwhelming success which an unfore- 
stalled Austro-German drive down through 
the Balkans would achieve. But the best 
military advice seems to have been in- 
capable of compelling timely action by 
Foreign Offices or Governments. 

At all events, just before the inundation 
of Serbia began, a concerted effort was made 
to prevent or at least toweaken it. At that 
time the Central Empires had distributed 
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THE ITALIAN THEATRE—NOVEMBER 20TH 


During October and November, in accordance with 
the general plan of the Allies to attack the Austrians 
and Germans onall fronts, the Italians launched trem- 
endous attacks at the Austrian positions. The great- 
est of these have been the operations along the Isonzo 
River with Gorizia as the principal objective. Up to 
November 2oth the Italian artillery had caused con- 
siderable damage to the Austrian works but the Italian 





troops had not succeeded in taking any important 
points. The combats continued with great violence. 
In the Trentino area, however, the snows have delayed 
the operations to a great extent. The Italians now 
have 800,000 troops in the north which are opposed 
by about 450,000 Austrians. In the Alps, the Italian 
army has to contend with the most formidable natural 
obstacles that confront any army in Europe 
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their troops over a wider territory and on 
longer lines than at any previous period 
during the war. Accordingly, arrange- 
ments were made for each one of the en- 
circling Allied armies to attack the Austro- 
German lines opposite them at the same 
time. The French and Russian move- 
ments are discussed elsewhere. The Ital- 
ians in their turn initiated the most des- 
perate series of attacks of their entire war. 


These operations, although directed at. 


the whole Austrian line, from the Tyrol 
clear around the mountain crescent to 
Gradiska and Monfalcone at the head of 
the Gulf of Triest, were, especially late in 
November, aimed at the Isonzo River 
sector and, in the last days of November, 
centred against the city of Gorizia. 

In general, this field offers no new or 
decisive aspects. When compared to the 
territorial gains of the Teutonic armies in 
France, Belgium, Poland, and the Balkans 
the actual acquisition of territory by the 
Italians in their first six months of fighting 
is small, strategically negligible. Their 
campaign has been conducted at right 
angles: one effort being made straight 
north against the Tyrolean salient, and the 
other, straight east against the north and 


south line of the Isonzo. Inthe Tyrol they 
hold a strip of Austrian territory about 
40 miles long by 10 miles wide along 
both shores of Lake Garda. On the Isonzo 
side they have pushed in on a 50-mile 
line to a distance of about 15 miles at 
the southern Adriatic extremity and to 
varying depths of from two to five miles at 
Tolmein and Plezzo. They have taken 
three towns of some importance: Mon- 
falcone, Gradiska, and Plava. 

To the attack in September on Gorizia, 
General Cadorna brought an artillery 
which by general assent is, in excellence, 
number, and size of guns, unequaled on any 
front. Against the enormous advantages 
in terrain which the nature of the country 
has given to the Austrians, Cadorna has 
also thrown the flower of his comparatively 
untried Italian army against the seasoned 
veterans which General Boroevic brought 
from the Carpathians. In these attacks 
the Italians have been using great masses 
of troops variously estimated as between 
300,000 and 425,000 in number. Their 
losses have been enormous and_ these 
against thin lines which are correctly 
estimated as only about one-third the 
number of the attacking forces. 


THE EASTERN FRONT 


Russians had succeeded in extri- 

cating the bulk of their central or 
Vilna army from the wide-flung jaws of the 
German vise which had been for many 
weeks inexorably closing in upon them. 
At one time it seemed as if this force must 
be irretrievably lost, for the Germans had 
succeeded in throwing a cavalry division 
behind it and in cutting the railroad which 
was the sole line of Russian supply. 

At this juncture a change in commanders 
of the Russian army occurred. By a 
quick shift of troops from the Dvina River 
lines and their transportation by way of 
Polotsk toward the exposed flank of the 
German attack near Vileika, the Rus- 
sians succeeded in pressing that flank back 
and thus extricating—badly defeated but 
by no means destroyed—their great central 
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army. It had lost heavily in personnel 
and guns but retained its organization 
throughout the withdrawal. 

The weather by this time had turned 
into the rainy season of the Russian au- 
tumn, the unmetalled roads of Poland 
became almost impossible for heavy trans- 
port, and operations on a large scale 
accordingly ceased. Each contestant crept 
behind the nearest river line and, as in 
France, took to subterranean life. But 
along the banks of the Dvina River be- 
tween Dvinsk and Riga, and directly at 
both these places, the Germans continued 
to launch periodically strong attacks in 
which, although they gained some ground, 
they were held off by the Russians. 

To the east of Riga, however, the Ger- 
mans, late in November, held the south 
bank of the Dvina River, along the north- 
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ern bank of which runs the railroad con- 
necting Riga and Dvinsk. In/a flat 
country the German artillery effectually 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE—NOVEMBER 20TH 


After the Russians succeeded in extricating their 
Vilna army from Von Hindenburg’s grip during the 
last part of September, they took up positions behind 
the river lines and intrenched themselves. Their 
lines had been straightened out and no especially 
dangerous salients or reéntrants presented themselves. 
The, Germans also dug opposite them in most places. 
But along the Dvina River and opposite Dvinsk and 
Riga they continued to attack vigorously so as to 
strengthen this left flank as much as possible for the 
coming winter. The Russians have been successful 
in foiling German efforts to capture either of these 
cities, but the Germans, from their possession of a 
portion of the south bank of the Dvina River, can 
subject the Riga-Dvinsk railroad to artillery fire, 
thereby interrupting traffic along it. All the Russian 
forces north of the Pripet Swamps are now in touch 
with one another} but this northern group is divided 
from the southern Russian armies by the Pripet 
Swamps. Communication between the two groups 
Is not good. Behind the whole Austro-German 
front the railroads, which are very complete and 
numerous, give them a great advantage. Attacks 
and counter-attacks have been made by both parties 
in the area south of the Pripet Swamps, mainly to 
impress Rumania. Neither side has gained any 
especial advantage, although some of the actions 
have had the character of great battles. The Austro- 
Germans have about 1,250,000 men in their Eastern 
lines, while opposed to them are approximately 
1,500,000 Russians 











prevents the use of this important railroad. 
To obtain lateral communication, there- 
fore, the Russians must go more than 150 
miles north to Pskof. All the troops in 
this theatre have been supplied with 
winter equipment and it is possible that a 
winter campaign will be attempted bv one 
or both of the deadlocked armies. 

From a point southwest of Dvinsk the 
opposing lines run nearly due south for 
200 dreary miles to the great Pripet 
Swamps. It was through these swamps 
from Brest-Litovsk that Field Marshal 
von Mackensen during the summer months 
led a portion of his army, and it was from 
Pinsk that he quietly left in September to 
join his divisions assembled in southern 
Hungary for the invasion of Serbia. Dur- 
ing November the most active part of the 
Eastern theatre of war was south of these 
Pripet Swamps: that is to say, in the 
triangle formed by the fortresses of Lutzk, 
Dubno, Rovno, and the upper reaches of 
the Styr River; also, in eastern Galicia, 
over the area between Tarnow and Czerno- 
witz. In both of these territories, Rus- 
sians and Austrians have attacked and 
counter-attacked with great determination, 
although without any decisive result. The 
lines have wavered one way and the other 
and a few thousand prisoners have been 
taken by both sides. These attacks, how- 
ever, have been of a distinctly local nature, 
not for the purpose of assuming or of 
carrying on a general offensive by either 
side, but with the main idea of holding 
Rumania safe. Up to the end of Novem- 
ber the Austrians had a little the better of 
the argument and Austro-German troops 
were accumulated in southeastern Hungary 
for the express purpose of taking prompt 
action against Rumania, should that 
country eventually turn against the Cen- 
tral Empires, or against the new Russian 
army believed to be concentrating for use 
in the Balkans either across Rumania or 
by sea to the Bulgarian coast. 

Of this last contingency it may be said 
that there is no indication of Russia having 
sufficient troops, adequate organization, or 
equipment for this purpose, although a 
concentration is undoubtedly being made 
in the Odessa district. To send such 
troops by transport into Bulgariameans that 
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complete command of the Black Sea must 
first be obtained, and such control seems, 
though not impossible, at least improbable 
so long as the Turkish cruisers Goeben and 
Breslau, assisted by German submarines 
based on the Bulgarian port of Varna, are 
capable of offensive action. 

Similarly, a Russian expedition through 
Rumania, even should that country be 
willing to give it passport—or even if 
Rumania joined it—would prove a haz- 
ardous undertaking. If such an army 
once became involved with their opponents 
along the Danube River, Austrians from 
Bukowina would directly threaten their 


communications and in case of a successful 
invasion of Bessarabia could entirely cut 
off such a Russian force. Therefore, 
under circumstances such as they are at 
the end of November, in the absence of 
direct help from Rumania, it seems rather 
improbable that Russia will attempt any 
movements in force to the Balkans. The 
Russian Staff might more reasonably 
be expected to make their own lines 
strong against German and Austrian offen- 
sive moves in every quarter with a view to 
taking the offensive at a later date when 
they may be able to do so under conditions 
of more adequate preparedness. 


THE TURKISH QUADRILATERAL 


N FOUR Turkish fronts matters 
() remained comparatively quiescent 

during October and November, 
except in the Tigris and Euphrates basin. 
On the fatal peninsula of Gallipoli the 
opposing lines remained in practically the 
same places where they had been fixed 
on the 22d of August, when the last strong 
offensive of the British was brought to a 
close. British troops to the number of 
about 20,000 were landed to take the place 
of French regiments withdrawn for service 
in Serbia and to replace casualties. The 
entrenched force then remained in a total 
strength of about 60,000, confronted by 
about 100,000 Turks. 

After the opening up of transportation 
routes through Serbia and Bulgaria, some 
new heavy artillery material was shipped 
and set up on Gallipoli. This consisted 
chiefly of 12-inch mortars of the coast 
defense type, which throw a projectile of 
about 800 pounds in weight. As this 
ordnance will be used against very small 
and determined areas, where the Allies 
are confined on the peninsula, it will render 
a far more effective service than the flatter 
trajectory artillery formerly there in use. 
With the coming of autumn the A¢gean 
became chronically rough, making it more 
than ever difficult to land troops and 
equipment and to keep up communications 
with the island bases on Lemnos and |m- 
bros. All these ingredients in the situa- 
tion favored a grand Turkish attack. 


The British saw the storm coming and 
attempted in every way to strengthen 
their lines. The continuing discussion in 
England as to the strategy of continuing 
to hold the Dardanelles expedition in a 
place where it can do no good is rather 
academic. As a matter of fact, the with- 
drawal of that expedition under the cir- 
cumstances would be about as difficult a 
military undertaking as one could con- 
ceive. It would entail a great loss of life 
and material, to say nothing of morale. The 
moment that a move toward withdrawal 
was made Turks would attack in greater 
force than ever before all along the line; 
and the troops attempting to embark 
would be subjected to an artillery fire of 
much greater intensity than they have 
had to bear heretofore in this area. 

From a strategic standpoint, the Dar- 
danelles operations and those against 
Serbia bear an intimate relation. The 
Central Powers have the inner lines and, 
with even a total force smaller in numbers 
than their enemies, can place superior 
forces against any one particular offensive 
which the Allies push forward, providing 
the Allies as at present keep their forces 
divided. The perfect example of this 
strategic advantage was in the attack on 
and demoralization of the Serbian army be- 
fore any effective help could reach them 
from their allies. 

Now the best military brains in the 
councils of the Allies are advocating the 
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concentration of all their forces in one 
theatre of operation where a campaign can 
be made for a decision. The best line of 
operations for such a campaign would be 
from the port of Dedeagatch toward 
Adrianople. In this way, if success at- 
tended the operations, the main Turkish 
and Bulgarian armies might be separated 
and defeated in detail and the railroad 
from Vienna to Constantinople seized at 
its southern end. Moreover, a Russian 
expedition advancing either through Ru- 
mania and across the Dobruja, supple- 
mented by landings at Varna and other 
places on the Black Sea, could immediately 
codperate with its allies. Such a joint 
plan would be sound strategy, provided 
that necessary troops could be obtained. 

Right there is where the major difficulty 
arises. If the Franco-British allies act 
alone at least one half million first class 
troops will be required—that is to say, 
forces which are able to campaign con- 
tinuously in the open field. Mere trench- 
holders will not do in a war of manceuvre. 
Opposed to these troops would be the 
first-line main armies of Turkey and Bul- 
garia, with German and Austrian army 
corps, all of them seasoned, mobile units. 
If three or four hundred thousand Russian 
troops could be thrown in at the back, or on 
the flank, of this situation, the number of 
Franco-British troops might be reduced 
to about three hundred thousand. 

As matters stood at the end of Novem- 
ber, however, France and England had 
neither the required number or character 
of troops necessary for such an operation 
to spare from other theatres of war. 

Along the Suez Canal great preparations 
were made all through the autumn by the 
English to resist an attack, and traffic 
through the Canal was held up to a great 
extent as a result. The line to be held 
here is so short and is now so thoroughly 
fortified that to force it would necessitate 
an extremely difficult operation on the 
part of the Turks and their allies. To 
render the Canal unusable for traffic 
through it would not, however, be quite 
so difficult. The Turks, at the end of 


November, continued their railroad build- 
ing from the Damascus-Medina Railway 
toward Egypt. By the beginning of the 
year this line will be in condition effectively 
to transport and provision a determined 
joint offensive against the Canal. 

Around Aden small attacks against the 
British garrison continued but were usually 
driven off. 

In the Caucasus and Euphrates areas, 
finishing out the Turkish quadrilateral, 
the movements in November took on the 
character of a combined operation by the 
Russians and British: the Russians at- 
tacking from the north in the Caucasus 
and the British pushing up the Tigris 
River toward Bagdad. The Russian cam- 
paign was easily stopped by the Turks in 
the Caucasus before it obtained any head- 
way. The British campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia has failed, for the present, in ac- 
complishing its object. Their troops at 
the end of November had approached with- 
in sight of Bagdad, although when ten miles 
south of the city they met a more deter- 
mined resistance, necessitating a retire- 
ment. The extent of these operations may 
be realized when it is known that this ex- 
pedition had come 550 miles up the River 
Tigris from the Persian Gulf. 

Bagdad is 700 miles from the Black Sea 
and more than 500 miles from any point 
of strategic value in eastern Turkey. Con- 
sequently its capture would bear little 
relation to the fortunes of the main Turkish 
armies, but its possession would mean the 
control of the entire Euphrates and Tigris 
valley. The British forces, based on India 
and with excellent water routes, were able 
throughout their expeditionary campaign 
to maintain their line of communications 
with great ease and to supply about 
150,000 Anglo-Indian troops in_ that 
theatre. 

Aside from the operations on land, the 
Turks have been successful in closing the 
mouth of the Dardanelles to British sub- 
marines, with the result that they have 
been able to resume the transport of 
equipment on the land-locked Sea of 
Marmora. 
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ITALY AND THE GREAT WAR 
SECOND ARTICLE 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITIES—THE PAN-SERB STATE—ITALY’S INTERESTS 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—THE DODECANESE ISLANDS 
AND ASIA MINOR 


BY 


W. MORTON 


N LOOKING at Italy’s relations in 
the Balkans let us look from the back- 
ground of those relations. 

The famous Clause VII of the 

treaty of the Triple Alliance bound 

Austria and Italy to maintain the status 
quo in the Balkans. 

In 1909, at Racconigi, the Czar, King 
Emmanuel, and their ministers had out- 
lined a treaty between Russia and Italy 
guaranteeing that status quo. 

In 1911, when Italy had threatened to 
attack the Albanian coast then belonging 
to Turkey, Austria had called her atten- 
tion to their treaty and Italy had desisted. 

A year before the murder of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo, Austria had 
tried in vain to get Italy’s acquiescence for 
an attack on Serbia. The aggressive 
character of Austria’s demands after Sara- 
jevo were therefore doubly understood in 
Rome. Italy had more than once taken a 
stand for the principle of nationalities— 
the principle that every people should 


govern themselves, the principle upon 
which Italian independence had _ been 
builded. This principle, applied to the 


Balkans, meant the integrity of Serbia and 
Montenegro. 

Fourmonths after the outbreak of thewar 
Italy asked Austria for “compensations” 
in Triest and the Trentino for Austria’s 
breaking the treaty. The price of these 
compensations was to be Italian neutrality. 
In December, 1914, Italy landed troops at 
Avlona, in Albania. Austria made no pro- 
test at this time. Having transgressed 
against the treaty herself, she was willing 
for Italy to become guilty also, and she was 
willing, too, to be generous with compensa- 
tions in Albania if it would save her any of 
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her own possessions. To the Serbs it 
looked as if Italy were about to forget the 
principle of nationalities for the profit of 
territory and the control of the Adriatic. 

But as the negotiations went on the 
Italian demands grew until they amounted 
to an ultimatum which Austria was not 
willing to accept. 

The method adopted by Italy, however, 
—by Italy, the ally of Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary—for making it “honorable” 
for her to declare war, without the excuse 
of having been attacked, had entailed one 
serious inconvenience. It inevitably ex- 
posed Italy to grave suspicion throughout 
the Serbian world. She had come peril- 
ously near sacrificing a goodly portion of 
her moral birthright, Rumors had been 
rife at Nish and at Cettinge, and not alone 
in the Serbian and Montenegrin capitals. 
All the newly awakened Slav provinces of 
the rotting Hapsburg Monarchy suddenly 
found themselves face to face with a new 
problem of racial patriotism. Not only was 
Italy reported to be bartering away her 
Serbian good-will for an exchange of Croat 
and Slav lands that no one had any right 
to offer her: Italy was also declared to have 
extracted from the Triple Entente the firm 
promise that, if she would join the three 
Powers in their defensive war against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, she should 
be given, in the great readjustment of the 
map of Europe after the war, virtually the 
whole Dalmatian coast-line! That might 
not much matter to the public opinion of 
Copenhagen and Washington and Peking. 
It was a topic of some interest in the cafés 
of Agram and Sarajevo and Belgrad. 

On the 28th of April, 1915, the Serbian 
Prime Minister, M. Pashitch, made a 
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solemn protest in the Serbian Chamber. 
“| cannot, for my part,” said this states- 
man, “I cannot wholly credit these rumors, 
because I do not believe Italy means to 
abandon the principle of nationalities to 
which she owes her unity. . . . | 
believe that if Italy takes part in the war 
she will take the side of the Triple Entente, 
that she will seek her inspiration in the 
principle of nationalities, and that she will 
so settle her interests in the Adriatic that 
no difficulties will ensue between her and 
ourselves, and no discord arise on this sub- 
ject between the Serb-Croat-Slovenes 
and the Italians. For, harmony between 
these two peoples can alone offer sufficient 
guarantees to prevent the success of the 
German penetration toward the Mediter- 
ranean. Italy contains some great and 
prudent statesmen, who will certainly per- 
ceive that friendship and concord between 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene people and Italy 
are necessary to both. Italian statesmen 
cannot possibly make it their aim to secure 
a city more or less or this or that island, 
for they know that Italy’s power will not 
lie in the possession of this or that particu- 
lar town, or this or that special island, but 
in the harmony that will reign between 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene people and Italy. 
This harmony will be the earnest of a long 
peace, not only between us but throughout 
Europe, and it will seal the object of the 
Great War.” 

These solemn words, spoken in the 
Narodna Skupshtina by the greatest of 
the Slav parliamentarians, rang through- 
out the shores of the Adriatic as a rallying 
cry to the crushed Slav populations of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. This popu- 
lation, now for the first time in history, had 
been, as it were, officially declared one race, 
one people! The Prime Minister had 
uttered the great truth thrice: the Serbs, the 
Croats, and the Slovenes are “a people.” 
Just as the Italians are a people, proud 
of a unity which was won solely by their 
faith in the principle of nationalities, 
so the Slovenes and the Croats of Austria- 
Hungary, and the Serbs of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, were one people, resolved at last 
to achieve their unity. One and all they 
beheld, at last, in the crumbling of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy, the chance of realiz- 


ing their dream of coming forth out of 
bondage and of making of themselves 
a nation. 

M. Pashitch, however, knew full well 
that the new Italy was the same,old Italy 
as the Italy that had forged Italian unity, 
and that, though her present-day states- 
men well deserved the praise he had be- 
stowed on them for a clairvoyance, they 
had to contend with an exalted, almost 
imperialistic nationalism, which it was not 
so easy to temper to the needs of a really 
prudent national policy. In the complex 
soil of the old idealism the familiar flower of 
imperialism had pushed once again to the 
light, and was now flourishing magnifi- 
cently, with strange, megalomaniac petals. 
And M. Pashitch, no less vigilant than the 
Italian statesmen themselves, now that he 
had hoisted the Pan-Serb flag in full view 
of Europe, resolved on making the Pan- 
Serb programme better known in all the 
European capitals. 

The principle at stake was simple: the 
corollary of the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary is the creation of a Greater Serbia. 
What was the astonishment of Paris and 
of London, therefore, in the early summer of 
1915, to be invited out to dinner to meet a 
little band of gentlemen hailing, one from 
Spalato (where he had been mayor, the 
leader of the Croat national party at the 
Diet of Dalmatia), another from Fiume, 
another from Triest, deputies, journalists, 
writers, all declaring solemnly that ‘‘the 
Southern Slavs were resolved to unite and 
to form a single independent State!”’ 
With an insistent fervor, the members of 
this sympathetic and uninvited mission 
declared that “to remain divided, some 
owing allegiance to Austria-Hungary, 
others handed over to another Foreign 
Government [Italy], would be a flagrant 
violation of their ethnographic, geographic, 
and economic unity; and that it was certain 
that this people (sic) would resist justly and 
energetically any such solution.” For 
some weeks this interesting mission scat- 
tered the seeds of the gospel of Pan- 
Serbism in the political worlds of Paris and 
London and Petrograd—at the very mo- 
ment when Petrograd and London and 
Paris were turning, despite M. Pashitch, a 
docile ear to the demands of Italy as 
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the price of her intervention in the war, 
side by side with the Entente Allies, to be 
allowed to annex, not only Triest and Pola 
and Fiume, but about 300 miles of the Dal- 
matian cgast, from the mouth of the Zer- 
magna to the mouth of the Narenta, and 
all the Dalmatian and Croatian islands, 
leaving to a future independent Croatia 
only the high, harborless coast from south- 
east of Fiume to the Zermagna, and to 
Serbia and Montenegro only the coast from 
the mouth of the Narenta to south of 
Durazzo. Promises were made to Italy— 
promises painful for the Pan-Serbs—from 
which Italy herself was partially to release 
the Allies later on, when she found it pru- 
dent to temper her demands during the 
negotiations for the reconstitution of the 
Balkan Confederation. But for the mo- 
ment, Pan-Serbism still loomed as a menace 
on the eastern horizon for many Italians: 
M. Pashitch’s warning to Europe, his ap- 
peal to Italy, seemed to have missed its 
double mark. Nevertheless, Italy de- 
clared war against Austria; and early in 
June the Serbian forces crossed the Alban- 
ian frontier and pushed forward to the 
sea at Tirana and Elbasan, while, almost 
simultaneously, the Montenegrins occupied 
Scutari. M. Pashitch and Nicholas of 
Montenegro thus reminded Italy that, 
though they were masters of pathos, they 
were practical statesmen as well. Italy 
was now busy on the Isonzo and in the 
upper Alps. There was little chance of 
her undertaking to fight at the same time 
the original enemy of Austria! ; 
Italy at Avlona, Serbia almost at Durazzo, 
Montenegro at Scutari? The destiny of 
one goodly portion of the eastern Adriatic, 
at all events, was thus being fixed by fazts 
accomplis that were likely to be more valid 
than any treaties. But the great question 
still remained unsolved: Was _ Pan- 
Serbism, or was it not, a danger for Italy? 


ITALY AND PAN-SLAVISM 


When, in October, 1908, after the Young 
Turk revolution of July, Count d’Aehren- 
thal tore up the Treaty of Berlin, by the 
‘annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and when the signatory Powers—Russia 
France, and England, scandalized by an 
arbitrary high-handedness that had dealt a 
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fatal blow to the public law of Europe as 
well as to their own prestige in the Balkans, 
insisted in vain on the summoning of a 
conference to settle the legitimacy of the 
Austrian statesman’s action, it was obvious 
to every perspicacious observer of Euro- 
pean politics that events were rapidly 
ripening for the bursting forth of *that 
great Continental War which had been in 
being ever since the annexation by Ger- 
many of Alsace and a part of Lorraine. 
Italy, partner to a treaty with Austria 
which permitted her to veto every initiative 
threatening a change in the Balkan status 
quo, was particularly interested in the 
action of Count d’Aehrenthal, and _ parti- 
cularly alive to the significance of that ac- 
tion. Signor Tommaso Tittoni, now Italian 
Ambassador in Paris, was in 1908 Foreign 
Minister, and at that critical moment in 
international relations he declared in a 
speech in the Italian Chamber: “Italy’s 
task tends to the well-being of the Slavs, the 
Greeks, the Rumanians, indeed, of all the 
nationalities that people the Balkan penin- 
sula. One thing alone saddens us, their 
sanguinary strifes; one thing alone do we 
sincerely desire, their concord and their 
progress.” 

No student of Italian foreign policy will 
deny that this utterance fairly describes 
what has uniformly been the policy of 
Italy toward the Balkan States. But the 
policy which Signor Tittoni defined in 1908 
is exactly the opposite of the policy un- 
remittingly pursued by Italy’s two allies, 
Austria and Germany. The Balkan Con- 
federation was the death-knell to German 
expansion. The second Balkan, or the 
Inter-Balkan, War was the result of Austro- 
German interference at Sofia. It became 
the avowed aim, not only of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, but of Pan-Germanism, to 
maintain unrest in the Balkans, and the 
Pan-German propagandists poured forth 
their money lavishly in Italy with a view to 
alienating Italian sympathy from. the 
Balkan peoples, and to creating the buga- 
boo of the Pan-Serbian menace. During 
the last ten years in Italy the success of 
this propaganda has been considerable. In- 
deed, so successfully had the Pan-Germans 
poisoned Italian public opinion that one 
of the necessary preliminaries to frank 
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governmental action in Italy on the side 
of the Liberal Powers, and against Italy’s 
allies, was bound to be an effort to uproot 
the widespread Italian prejudice as to the 
injury already done to, and the greater 
injury in store for, Italian interests, as a 
Mediterranean Power, by the rights of the 
Serbs and the niarch of Pan-Slavism. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN ITALY 


It is true that the Pan-Germans at work 
in Italy manoeuvered on an exceptionally 
favorable ground, for the originsof a certain 
misunderstanding between the Italians and 
the Serbs, whereby the Italians had a 
tendency to dread a possible future of 
Pan-Slavism, were more than a generation 
old; they long antedated the period of 
active Pan-German propaganda against 
the Serbs. 

It should not be forgotten that one of the 
immediate consequences of the introduction 
of Italy in 1882 into the alliance between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary was the 
temporary strangulation of the Balkan 
Slavs. However, the evolution of Europe 
was, no doubt, slowly weaning the Italian 
people from short-sighted views; but large 
sections of the Italian press, of Italian 
public opinion, were slow to alter the pre- 
judices which so long complicity with the 
German Powers had engendered. One of 
the main tasks before Italian statesmen, 
therefore, was the education of the nation 
as to the gravity of the deep-rooted error 
according to which Pan-Slavism was a 
danger for Italy. 

The sober discussion of Italian interna- 
tional problems that began in pamphlet 
and newspaper immediately on the out- 
break of the Great War, the elevation of the 
debate that ensued as to the relative advan- 
tages of intervention and _ neutrality, 
revealed in the Italian people a political 
sense and competency which were abso- 
lutely remarkable. Innumerable were the 
publications which, pending the decision 
of the Italian Government, considered, 
under all their aspects, the problemi Italiani. 
The entire country seemed to be aware that 
it had reached a crisis, and to be bent on 
discovering a rational way out. It re- 
viewed its past from Jacopo Ortis to Gio- 
litti; it took careful count of stock of its 


present, from the point of view of its réle 
as a partner in the limited liability company 
known as “Germany, Austria & Com- 
pany’’; it sought to balance off the advan- 
tages of continuing its relations as a sleep- 
ing-partner with the Pan-German House 
against the possibilities in store for it if it 
dissolved partnership, and entered into 
an agreement with more congenial asso- 
ciates. And in this conscientious effort to 
discover its national duty—this spiritual 
exercise in “sacred egoism!”’—nothing was 
more characteristic than the importance as- 
cribed to the question of Pan-Slavism. 
It was obvious that the fine political sense 
of the Italian people had penetrated with 
courageous probity to the very heart of 
the essential problem confronting them. 
Serbia they clearly saw to be the keystone 
of the European edifice. They had been 
divining as much ever since 1908. They 
now saw equally clearly many things that 
their Government had withheld from them. 
They saw, in the first place, with luminous 
precision, that if the Great War were to 
end by the defeat of the Triple Entente and 
the victory of the Austro-Germans, all 
neutral states would be just as much 
obliged as the defeated Powers to accept 
Pan-German domination. They saw, at 
the same time, that the victory of the 
Triple Entente would threaten the national 
independence neither of Italy nor of any 
other European nation. But what about 
“the Serb-Croat-Slovene people?” 


PAN-GERMANISM VS. PAN-SLAVISM 


The present writer spent some time in 
Italy in the spring of 1915. He met many 
members of the diplomatic corps, he con- 
versed with politicians and makers of I tal- 
ian opinion, and he diligently watched the 
press. His general impression as to what 
had finally become the dominant Italian 
view with regard to the avowed ambition of 
Serbia to establish itself on the Adriatic, 
and to form a Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
within the triangle Lubiana-Belgrad-Anti- 
vari, cannot be better formulated than in 
the language of Signor Gaetano Salvemini in 
his brilliant study, Guerra o Neutralita. Sig- 
nor Salvemini took matters hypothetically 
at their worst. ‘“Suppose,”’ he said, “‘that 
Austria, after the victory of the Triple 
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Entente, were reduced from 50 millions to 
30 millions of inhabitants, having lost her 
Adriatic, Rumanian, and Galician pro- 
vinces; and suppose that her place were 
taken by a Greater Serbia, composed of 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Slavonia, and even Istria. Yet even then, 
and above all then, Serbia would constantly 
have need of Italian friendship in order to 
protect herself against the renewed assault 
of Austria. Moreover, once Austria- 
Hungary were definitely driven out of the 
Adriatic and confined to purely Continen- 
tal boundaries, Italy, with her 35 million 
inhabitants, would find herself face to face 
with a nation of only 10 million, scattered 
over a poor soil, incapable of becoming in 
the Adriatic a rival of Italy. We cannot 
prevent Austria from having a fleet, for 
she already possesses one. Serbia we can 
prevent, both in her own interests and in 
ourown. And wecan profit by the present 
moment, which will never come again in 
history, to exclude from the Adriatic 
Austria, who has a fleet, and to defend a 
new state which has no fleet and which 
we can prevent from building one.”’ The 
partisans of the Triple Alliance, continued 
Signor Salvemini, “continually agitate the 
spectre of Pan-Slavism: according to them 
Greater Serbia will be the vanguard of 
Russia in the Adriatic. They ignore, or 
feign to ignore, that the Pan-Slav peril is 
hypothetical and a matter of the future, 
whereas the Pan-German peril is real and 
immediate. They ignore or feign to ignore 
that, not Serbia, but our ally, Austria, tried 
to come to an agreement with Russia in 
1897 and in 1903, in order to secure a free 
hand in the whole western Balkans and 
in the Adriatic to the injury of Italy. 
: Serbia, like Rumania, like Bul- 
garia, like Greece, has pursued in the past, 
and will continue to pursue in the future, 
a policy solely inspired by her own in- 
terests, and not the policy of Russia. 

. The whole history of the nine- 
teenth century is a history of systematic 
infidelity on the part of the Balkan States 
toward the Empire of the Cazrs. ; 
The best way to emancipate the Serbs from 
Russia is to help them to have no further need 
of Russia, that is to say to conquer unity and 
national independence against Austria. In 


a word, even in the hypothesis that Serbia 
conquers all the Austrian provinces of the 
Adriatic, and that Italy remains within her 
present boundaries, Italy in such a juncture 
has nothing to lose, and she bas much to gain.”’ 

Here, once again, we have to note the 
cool, calm, calculating temper of the Ital- 
ians in their effort to determine the data of 
rational patriotic action. While certain 
nations had been caught napping by the 
German aggression, and, on the morrow of 
their rude awakening, were obliged to im- 
provise precipitate resolutions, Italy, vigi- 
lant, actively self-conscious ever since 1908, 
delimited, with an admirable, deliberate, 
self-reliant statesmanship, the exact extent 
and character of the part she meant to play 
in the prodigious drama. When, in May, 
1915, she declared war against Austria, she 
carefully avoided declaring war on Ger- 
many. The Italian Minister of Finance 
might explain all the imperative reasons 
why. She did not declare war on Turkey 
until it was strategically safe to do so, 
until, that is, she had proved to herself her 
ability to stop up all the gaps in the Alps 
through which the Austro-Germans hoped 
to glide so elegantly into the Lombard 
Plain. When she had made Verona secure 
—as well as the whole so perilously exposed 
Plain—against the torrential descent of the 
Barbarians; when she had driven from the 
flaming battlements dominating her own 
immediate kingdom the alien race that had 
so long manned this Alpine wall; when she 
herself at last had closed the too long wide- 
open Northern Gates of Italy, then, but 
not till then, she turned to the methodical 
treatment of her interests in the Mediterra- 
nean. The astuteness, of course, had been 
in deciding to fight at all, for the risks were 
great. From the purely military point 
of view Italy’s task at the outset of the 
war might easily have seemed all but hope- 
less. But “Now or never!” was necessarily 
the watchword, if Italy seriously meant, 
while recovering the Italian “unredeemed ”’ 
provinces of Austria, so to rectify her fron- 
tier as to protect herself henceforth against 
invasion from the north. 


ITALY RECONSTRUCTED 


Consider the situation. From the Trentino 
to the valley of the Isonzo successful 
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assault of the Alpine bastions held by Aus- 
trian fortresses would be an all but impossi- 
ble achievement, save at a moment when 
Austria was engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle elsewhere. Italy had waited two 
generations for such a moment. During 
nine months of the European War Italy 
had methodically sought to learn the mili- 
tary lessons of that war; she had remade 
her army and consolidated her finances. 
After her North African expedition Signor 
Giolitti nad allowed her forces and her 
provisions to dry-rot. Men, and even the 
fine Deport field-gun, alone, were in- 
adequate instruments with which to storm 
the bristling heights overlooking the Lom- 
bard Plain, along a frontier already 
crammed, as at the Lake of Garda, with 
Austrian invaders. But during the months 
between the fatal August of 1914 and the 
denunciation of the Treaty of the Triple 
Alliance all deficiencies were magnificently 
made good; and it is one of the ever- 
repeating proofs of the way Teutonic 
insolence has nearly always blinded the 
race to the real situation and feelings of the 
foreigner, that Vienna and Berlin ignored 
these preparations, and fancied they could 
count on the prolonged neutrality of a 
people and a government whom they had 
been wont to find cringing before a little 
boisterous bluff. The real Italy, in fact, 
escaped their vigilance. In their scorn of 
the Italians they did not detect the exis- 
tence of the Italian national soul. 


THE REASONS FOR ENTERING THE WAR 


Yes, it was not merely the Italy of the 
Risorgimento that had come to life again, 
and, inspired by the old sublime passion to 
achieve its unity, was preparing to scale the 
highest Alps, and to fling its frontiers back 
league on league to the north. The 
Italy now resuscitated was also an Italy 
claiming to enter into the heritage of the 
Republic of Venice; an Italy, even, on the 
walls of whose public buildings the lettering 
“S. P. Q. R.” of the most ancient Rome 
still attests—however pompously—the 
historic sense of the nation; and, thus, an 
Italy that was dreaming not merely, as has 
been seen, of naval domination in the Adria- 
tic, but of naval hegemony in the whole East- 
ern Mediterranean. On the 20thof August, 





1915, Italydeclared war on Turkey. What 
was the meaning of this grave decision? 

When Italy unhesitatingly took upon 
herself this extra burden, the Powers of the 
Triple Entente congratulated themselves 
on the proof thus afforded of Italy’s whole- 
hearted, disinterested desire to succor 
them in their expedition in the Dardanelles. 
Incurable mentalities of the romantic 
French and English! The real fact was 
that Italy was once again acting with the 
same cool calculation that uniformly marks 
her admirably patriotic and clear-sighted 
national policy. The imperial task she 
had set for herself in her first war against 
Turkey had been literally truncated by 
the Treaty of Lausanne, after having been 
hampered and thwarted by her allies, 
Germany and Austria. She was now free 
to seek to carry that task through to com- 
pletion. She seized the event. 


ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE TREATY 


Italy had been in possession for more than 
three years of a vast region of North Africa, 
which, from time immemorial, had been 
Ottoman territory, Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica, and of a certain number of 
islands in the Mediterranean, including 
Rhodes and the famous Archipelago known 
as the Dodécanése. This Turkish territory 
had been seized and annexed by right of 
conquest, as a consequence of the Turko- 
Italian War of 1912. By the Treaty of 
Lausanne of October 18, 1912, the two 
parties bound themselves, the one to evacu- 
ate North Africa, the other the Mediterra- 
nean islands. But Italy cannily stipulated 
that the withdrawal of her officers and 
civilian agents from the islands should not 
take place until after Turkey had com- 
pletely recalled all her functionaries from 
Libya. The holding of these islands placed 
Italy in one of those ambiguous positions 
she loves. During the negotiations be- 
tween Italy and Austria relative to Italy’s 
claims for compensations owing to Austria’s 
assault on Serbia, Vienna reminded Rome, 
on several occasions, that Italy was still 
holding the “/€gean Islands,” and urged 
that if this action became definitive it 
would constitute a flagrant breach of 
Italy’s engagements as a partner to the 
Triple Alliance, warranting Austria’s in- 
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sistence on obtaining “ compensation” from 
Italy, under Clause VII of the Treaty of 
that alliance. Italy replied that the treaty 
im question applied only to the A:gean Sea, 
and that, precisely out of respect for that 
treaty and for Austria, she had carefully 
avoided occupying, for instance, Chios 
and Mytilene—a grave decision from a 
military point of view, for such occupation 
would have immediately brought Turkey 
to terms; moreover, that the Dodécanése 
and Rhodes were not “ A2gean”’ but “‘ Medi- 
terranean,” and did not fall under the pro- 
visions of the treaty. Italy’s great argu- 
ment, however, was that by remaining in 
the Dodécanése she had rendered Turkey 
a signal service. Those islands, she pre- 
tended, would certainly have been seized 
by Greece during the Turco-Balkan War 
of 1912 to 1913, and thus, by prolonging 
the occupation of them during the Great 
European War, Italy rendered a service 
also to Austria, Turkey’s ally. So real was 
this service, indeed, that Turkey had 
acknowledged it; but she had not yet com- 
pensated Italy for the trouble and expense 
of the occupation of these islands, by grant- 
ing Italy certain concessions in Asia Minor, 
the principle of which she had accepted! 


ITALIAN AIMS AND AMBITIONS 


The ingenious subtlety of these remarks 
could hardly be expected to satisfy Austria, 
as it certainly failed to satisfy Greece and 
the Great Powers. But the fact remained 
that Italy still kept firm hold of Rhodes and 
the Dodécanése, and that so long as Turkey 
persisted in intriguing in Libya against 
Italian domination, Italy had the letter of 
the law on her side—the letter of the law of 
the Treaty of Lausanne—to warrant her 
claim to the right of maintaining garrisons 
in those islands. If she tore up the Treaty 
of Lausanne by going to war with Turkey 
she would procure for herself, it is true, a 
kind of automatic annexation of the 
islands, and be no longer obliged to justify 
her presence there by arguments, however 
beautiful, of a scholastic subtlety. But the 
fact was, she was keeping the islands with a 
view to bartering them, or some of them, 
for territory on the mainland of Asia 
Minor, whither for some years she had been 
casting covetous glances. It was te this 
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ambition that she made the frankest 
allusion in her reply to Austria. 

The region which she has in view as a 
potential protectorate is the southern 
coast-line of Anatolia, the old province of 
Cilicia in Asia Minor in the northeastern 
corner of the Mediterranean. During the 
years that intervened between the Turko- 
Italian War and the Great World War, the 
Italian Ambassador at Constantinople 
spent much of his time in trying to induce 
the Porte to grant to his Government im- 
portant concessions in the Gulf of Adalia. 
There was a question of a railroad line, 
which, penetrating from the coast, would 
eventually tap the Badgad Bahn. Ger- 
many sedulously opposed Italian ambitions 
in Asia Minor. To-day Italy is resolved 
to take her revenge. The future will see 
her master of the coast-line facing Cyprus. 
But whether she will be content with the 
possession of a mere Cilician strip in the 
parcelling out of the Joseph’s-coat-of- 
many-colors of Asiatic Turkey, depends 
not alone on the Great Powers, nor even 
entirely on herself. It depends also on the 
ex-Prime Minister of Greece, M. Venizelos, 
and on his master, King Constantine. 
That monarch, early in 1915, had it in his 
power, when the Triple Entente began 
their expedition for the penetration of the 
Dardanelles, to extend the reign of Hellen- 
ism among all the coasts and cities of old 
Ionia, from Mount Ida to the mainland 
opposite Cos. It was the rightful heritage 
of Hellas, offered to Greece on the single 
proviso that she sacrifice Kavala and 
join the friends to whom she owed her inde- 
pendence in a Holy War against the Turk. 
The King of Greece refused, and Achilles- 
Venizelos retired within his tent. Italy’s 
declaration of war against Turkey permits 
her not only to keep the Greek islands that 
she has been holding, not only to pursue 
her projects in the region of Adalia east- 
ward toward Germany’s whilom predes- 
tined coaling-station of Alexandretta 
(which should now fall to England), but 
also to seek to extend her claims to the 
Anatolian hinterland behind the islands 
which, now irrevocably hers, are barter- 
able property that she may keep or sur- 
render as she likes—the whole question 
having become a function of a still greater 
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problem: the destiny of Smyrna, the destiny 
of the Agean, the destiny of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. When, on the 3d of 
September, 1915, the French Journal 
Officiel announced that a detachment of 
the French Fleet, blockading the Syrian 
coast, had occupied, two days before, the 
Island of Jezireh Ruad between Latakia and 
Tripoli, it was made known to all that 
France had taken a timely and suggestive 
step, the full significance of which could not 
be misunderstood either in the capitols of 
Athens or Rome. 

While, from Nieuport in Flanders to 
Altkirch in Alsace; from Riga in Lithuania 
to Brody in Galicia; from the Lake of 
Garda, at the head of the valley of the 
Adige, to Gorizia in Istria, ten million men 
were fighting and dying at the battle-front, 
in defense of their fatherlands, and to secure 
peace for generations happier than their 
own, a dozen Foreign Ministers, keenly 
following each other’s moves along the 
crumbling boundaries of the oid Europe, 
were thus diligently planning for their sev- 
eral states silent diplomatic victories, which, 
in the fullness of time, fresh wars would 
nullify. So also, in 1814, some months 
before the assembling of the Congress of 
Vienna for the liquidation of the bankrupt 
Empire of Napoleon, the winning Powers, 
by a secret agreement, settled, without 
consultation of the Peoples, a goodly pro- 
portion of the grave questions at stake, and 
fixed for a halcyon brief period the uncer- 
tain boundaries of the nations. 


A MORE INFLUENTIAL ITALY 


But, meanwhile, Italy had amply, and it 
may be said gloriously, justified the eulogy 
that the present writer made, two years 
before the Great War, of the subtle diplo- 
macy of the Consulta: “the general result 
of that diplomacy has been to assure to 
Italy—not in spite of, but because of her 
apparently conflicting engagements to the 
members of the two reciprocally hostile 
European groups—a position of indepen- 
dence superior to that of any of the Euro- 
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pean Powers, not excepting England. She 
seemed to have allowed herself to have been 
bound fast. Seen from afar she looked 
like a LaocoGn in the toils of the two mon- 
strous serpents. Yet she felt herself free 
in all her movements. At present 
she is so placed as to play a preponderant 
role in the councils of Europe.” One thing 
alone hampered her action. In order to 
achieve a completely self-conscious sense 
of her national dignity, a new faith—fusing 
the sublime passion for unity of her Maz- 
zini with her Cavour’s practical statesman- 
ship, and enabling her to seal the Risorgi- 
mento—she had to tear off the Nessus shirt 
that parliamentarism had woven round 
the body-politic; she had to abandon the 
old period of opportunist combinazione, 
during which she had been content to take 
something, anything, from the hands of the 
Pan-German tyrant—the policy of the 
parecchio which Giolitti had incarnated; 
she had to cease thinking, in a mercantile 
mood, merely of profits and losses. The 
real Italy of King and People had vowed to 
be free. They would henceforth pay 
themselves the luxury of owing no man 
anything, of being no other nation’s debtor. 
They saw with D’Annunzio that to acquire 
is not the same thing as io conquer. “In 
Rome great memories have ever been the 
germs of new life,” wrote Mazzini in 1871. 
When Dante meets Mazzini now, as they 
promenade in the Elysian Fields, the Di- 
vine Prophet and Forerunner of the Sub- 
lime Triumvir of “Young Italy” may, 
perhaps, be pardoned if he gently chides 
his companion for not having seen what 
Cavour saw, that the House of Savoy was 
the one hope of the Italian people; and that, 
though it was true, when Mazzini said it, 
that in the Old Italy, “ Monarchy neither 
did, nor attempted, anything for the Unity 
or Liberty of the country,” the time was to 
come, the time had come, when, again in 
Mazzini’s words, “ Monarchy was to re- 
ceive the Nation’s baptism and initiate 
itself to destinies till then ignored or 
betrayed.” 





FIGHTING LEPROSY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN ONE OF THE POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
COMBAT THIS MOST DREADED OF ALL DISEASES—HOPEFUL RE- 
SULTS FROM THE USE OF CHAULMOOGRA OIL 


BY 
VICTOR G. HEISER, M. D. 


Dr. Victor G. Heiser, who writes the following account of his experiments on lepers in 
the Philippine Islands—experiments that promise to result in a permanent cure of one of 
the most dreadful and famous diseases in history—was for more than ten years in charge 
of the sanitation of the Philippines When he went there, experienced Europeans ridiculed 
bis proposals to make Orientals pay any attention to sanitation. Asa result of the work of 
Dr. Heiser and his associates, however, the Philippine Islands to-day are more sanitary than 
the United States. The influence of his work has so spread throughout the East that so for- 
midable a task as cleaning up China is now being undertaken. Dr. Heiser’s encouraging 
report on the new leprosy treatment, as well as his sympathetic picture of those pitiable 
people, who, in a peculiar sense, are wards of the Nation—the lepers of Culion—is one of the 





most creditable chapters in recent American history —TueE Epitors. 


N THE last few months twenty-three 
lepers have been discharged as cured 
from the hospitals of the Philippines. 
In the United States Health Reports 
the writer announced the “apparent 

cure” of six individuals who for several 
years had suffered from this disease. In 
these latter cases the official publication 
had been withheld for two years, for the 
reason that in many previous experimen- 
tations with leprosy, patients apparently 
restored to complete health had sub- 
sequently relapsed. In these cases there 
had been no permanent cure—the infec- 
tion, one of the most insidious known, 
had simply existed quiescent, unperceived, 
only to break out again under provoking 
circumstances. It was safely assumed, 
however, that any one “cured” of lep- 
rosy who remained cured for two years 
could be regarded as permanently free 
from the disease. Since describing these 
six cases another year has elapsed and all 
six are still, to outward appearances, in 
excellent health. The recent news from 
Manila, recording the cure of twenty-three 
more lepers, is, naturally, very encouraging. 
Reports from Hawaii, the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Malay States, India, and certain 


parts of the United States—leprosy, brought 
in by immigrants, prevails here to a 
greater extent than most Americans under- 
stand—also record satisfactory progress. 

The outlook for a permanent cure is, 
therefore, very hopeful. It will take many 
years and exhaustive experimentation in 
all parts of the world to establish this 
fact definitely; but we have already ob- 
tained results that justify the widespread 
use of the treatment. 

It sometimes seems as though the mere 
intuition of the less progressive peoples 
grasped more than the scientific wisdom of 
the Western world. The common people 
of the East can often, merely by a glance, 
detect a leper when the American or Euro- 
pean physician, after a clinical examination, 
fails to find the disease. In such cases 
bacteriological examination will show, nine 
times out of ten, that the ignorant native 
is right and the Western physician wrong. 
Similarly these leper-ridden lands have 
had, for centuries, their “cure” for leprosy. 
,This is the chaulmoogra oil—an oil ob- 
‘tained from a tree which is indigenous to 
India. The people of India and other 


.‘ Eastern countries have often asserted that 


this oil, if taken persistently enough, would 
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destroy this disease. They have abundant 
stories of cures obtained in this way. Some 
years ago medical men in this country, 
especially Professor Dyer, of New Orleans, 
attempted to test these claims. Professor 
Dyer reported the successful use of chaul- 
moogra oil in the treatment of several lepers 
in the Iberville Parish Leper Colony, 
Louisiana. Later this treatment was used 
with some success in the Philippines. But 
the trouble was that very few people could 
take the medicine. They became so nau- 
seated from its use that they could stand it 
only a few months at one time. Several 
years of continuous treatment was believed 
to be necessary to produce a cure. 
Evidently the East Indians were right. 
The Western experimenters saw indica- 
tions enough that chaulmoogra oil exer- 
cised a decidedly antagonistic influence 
upon leprosy. Perhaps the scattered cures 
reported represented the patients who 
had had sufficient moral courage to keep 
up the treatment for years, or whose 
physical tenements were so constituted that 
nausea had not resulted. What Western 
science has accomplished is the discovery 
of a method of administering this chaul- 
moogra oil that does not produce nausea. 
Chaulmoogra oil is mixed withcamphorated 
oil and resorcin and given hypodermically. 
All the progress made in the treatment of 
leprosy is due to this simple procedure. 


There are perhaps two million lepers in | 
From — 


the world at the present moment. 
earliest times this disease has aroused in- 
tense interest. The fact that leprosy is 
one of the few diseases described in the 
Bible probably explains this. It will, 
therefore, interest the people of the United 
States to learn that their Government has 
been one of the first to deal with the prob- 
lem of its treatment and eradication on a 
large scale, and that these efforts have 
been more successful than any which have 
heretofore been made. If our annexation 
of the Philippines leads to the cure of 
leprosy, certainly that itself will justify us. 

When Uncle Sam undertook the solution 
of the leprosy problem in the Philippine 
Islands, the number of lepers there was 
estimated from six to thirty thousand. A 
census disclosed that the number did not 
exceed six thousand. Obviously the de- 
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sirable thing was to cure the victims and 
to prevent the spread of the disease. It 
was soon decided that one of the first steps 
would be to segregate all lepers on a suitable 
island where they would not endanger the 
remaining population. It was indeed horri- 
ble that each year more than a thousand 
Filipinos should contract leprosy, which, 
after all, is nothing more than living death, 
because the disease drags along for many 
years and the victims die usually when 
they contract some intercurrent malady. 

Until recently, as already said, all treat- 
ments for leprosy have ended in failure. 
From time to time there has been an iso- 
lated case here and there reported to have 
been cured. But generally the diagnosis 
was not satisfactorily confirmed, or the 
question was complicated by the fact that 
occasionally leprosy undergoes spontaneous 
cure, or there were other doubts cast upon 
the reliability of the reports. Experience 
with many thousand lepers in the Philip- 
pines has shown that occasionally there are 
individuals who alternately recover and 
relapse, and during the period of temporary 
recovery it is impossible to make a diagno- 
sis even by microscopical methods. 

We had a recent illustration of this in 
our own country. The case of one victim, 
a man named Early, has received world- 
wide newspaper publicity. One set of 
experts declared him to have leprosy and 
other experts pronounced him free from the 
disease. It would seem quite possible that 
he may have been inspected by the experts 
at different periods of the disease and that 
these may have corresponded to periods of 
recovery and relapse. Subsequent devel- 
opments have shown conclusively that he 
is undoubtedly a leper. That caution is 
necessary in announcing a cure for leprosy 
will, therefore, be apparent. Up to the 
present time no one has claimed that any 
considerable number of cases have been 
cured by. any one form of treatment. It 
is, therefgre, of more than ordinary impor- 
tance that in the Philippines the use of a 
chaulmoogra oil mixture has resulted in the 
practically demonstrated cure of six cases 
and the probable cure of twenty-three more. 

The present stage of the development of 
the treatment herein described does not 
warrant the belief that anything like a 
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specific for leprosy has been found, but 
experience does show that it gives more 
consistently favorable results than any 
other that has come to our attention, and it 
holds out the hope of further improvement. 
The situation may be summed up as follows: 
it produces apparent cures in some cases, 
causes great improvement in many others, 
and arrests the progress of the disease in 
every instance in which we have tried it. 
Experience also shows the great desirability 
of further trial in the hands of other workers 
in different parts of the world. Finally, it 
is always important to remember that there 
are many treatments which apparently 
cause some improvement, and it not infre- 
quently happens that when cases of leprosy 
are placed under better hygienic conditions 
and have hospital care the disease is often 
arrested, in a few instances improvement 
results, and apparent cures may take place 
without any treatment. 

This treatment is only one phase of the 
work which the United States is doing in 
the Philippines for its lepers. Probably no 
nation does so much for these, its especially 
unfortunate wards. The Island of Culion, 
which was selected as the site of the leper 
home of the Philippines, is a beautiful 
oe approximately fifteen by thirty 
miles in dimension. It is located about two 
hundred miles southwest of Manila and 
forms one of the Calamianes group. It 
has many fertile valleys, and the whole 
island is covered with an abundance of trees 
and tropical vegetation. The site was 
chosen because it was well isolated, sparsely 
inhabited, had plenty of good fresh water, 
an excellent harbor, and offered excellent 
opportunities for the lepers to engage in 
agricultural pursuits. 

It is difficult to appreciate the amount 
of work involved in constructing a complete 
town on a remote and deserted island. 
Under natural conditions a town comes 
into existence over a period of years, and 
many private individuals are concerned in 
its building. To bring a complete town 
into being for the use of other persons has 
very seldom been done. It meant the 

| laying out of streets and alleys, the building 
of more than 400 dwelling houses, the erec- 
tion of a theatre building, a town hall, a 
school building, a modern-piped water 
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supply, the necessary reservoirs, the instal- 
lation of a sanitary sewer, the building of 
docks and approaches, warehouses, dining 
halls, -hospital buildings, lighting systems, 
post office, store, a refuse disposal plant, 
cemeteries, and the erection of suitable 
buildings, for non-leprous employees—in 
brief, all the modern conveniences that one 
would expect to find in any up-to-date, well 
ordered town. . 

The work was accomplished only after 
many heart-rending experiences. At one 


, time 300 laborers ran away at the first re- 


port that a shipload of lepers was to arrive 
on the island. It was only after a number 
of weeks of painstaking effort that a new 
supply could be secured. Skilled mechanics 
had no desire to undergo the isolation, some 
quit after a few days’ work, and the class 
that could be induced to go often lacked 
skill and made blunders which sometimes 
took months to correct. Construction work 
on even smaller projects is often difficult in 
the United States, so that our experience 
on this remote island in the Pacific Ocean 
can perhaps better be imagined than des- 
cribed. There was no telegraph, and mail 
steamers arrived only once every three 
weeks. Captains of steamers carrying 
building materials who were unfamiliar 
with the port often would anchor miles 
away, and the supplies had to be laboriously 
landed in small boats. Many of the ma- 
terials had to be obtained in the United 
States or Europe, and this alone required 
six months or more. Sometimes a part of 
a machine would be lost in transit: another 
six months would be needed to replace it. 
The colony was finally completed and, 
though it is by no means perfect, it repre- 
sents an amount of time, labor, thought, 
and perseverence that is not obvious in 
the finished product. 

While the construction work was going 
on at Culion, a campaign of education 
with regard to leprosy was conducted 
throughout the Philippine Islands. Upon 
the instance of the governor-general, 
the provincial governors were asked to 
make every effort to tell the inhabitants 
of their provinces a few salient facts 
about the manner in which the spread of 
the disease might be lessened. They 
were requested to start a campaign of edu- 
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THE CULION LEPER COLONY AT CLOSE RANGE 
The town on Culion Island, about two hundred miles from Manila, was built 


under the greatest difficulties. 
States and Europe 


cation in order that the masses might learn 
the dangers of leprosy. They were also 
to inform their people that, by modern 
methods, there was reasonable hope that 
the number of new cases could be greatly 
reduced and that by special care the course 





Workmen and materials had to be transported 
from Manila, and some of the machinery had to be brought from the United 


disease to accompany 
him to Culion. It was 
hoped, by using 
methods of persuasion 
rather than of force, 
that much more rapid 
progress could be 
made in the segrega- 
tion of the unfortu- 
nates. Furthermore 
it was hoped, after the 
lepers arrived at 
Culion and found that 
they were provided 
with good food and 
living quarters and an 
ample supply of cloth- 
ing, all without cost to 
them, that they would 
write home and en- 
courage other unfortu- 
nates to come. This 
proved to be the 
case. Briefly the 
great majority of the 
lepers in the Philippine Islands were trans- 
ferred to the Island of Culion without the 
use of force. When it is remembered 
that this frequently involved separating 
husband from wife, mother from child, 
brother from sister, friend from friend, 





of the disease might be fF 


' 


greatly modified and 
even steps taken to- 
ward a cure. A few 
months later a Filipino 
medical officer, who 
could speak the dia- 
lect, would call at the 
province and give pub- 
lic lectures on leprosy 
and often, with the 
aid of lantern slides, 
would show views of 
the leper colony which 
was then under con- 
struction. As soon as 
the colony was ready 
to receive lepers the 
present writer would 
go to such provinces 
with a steamer and 
invite those who were 
afflicted with the 
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THE STORE, KITCHEN, AND TENEMENTS 
The colony is a complete community in itself, embodying all the conveniences 
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of an up-to-date town 


























FIGHTING 


LEPROSY IN 





THE PHILIPPINES 





and, furthermore, that 
family ties among Fili- 
pinos are very strong, 
it will be appreciated 
what great forbear- 
ance the Filipino pub- 
lic showed in not 
opposing this public 
health measure and 
what it meant when 
they assisted to carry, 
it into effect. In all 
more than 8,000 lepers 
were transferred to 
Culion and, so far as 
known, every person 
in the Philippine 
Islands who is_af- 
flicted with the disease 
has now been segre- 
gated. The present 
status of the problem 
is in striking con- 
trast with that of 1906, 
when lepers were 
encountered almost everywhere without 
any restrictions. In a number of in- 


stances they worked in cheese factories, 
as salesmen in grocery stores, as coachmen, 
school teachers, clerks, in tobacco factories, 
One of the 


and at other similar pursuits. 
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THE LEPERS’ THEATRE AND APPROACH 


The town has been completely equipped in every way to make it attractive. 
However, the lepers take very little interest in the esthetic element of life, with 
the result that the efforts of the authorities to beautify the colony have so far 
not met with complete success 


gratifying results of the segregation of the 
lepers was the discovery of persons who were 
suffering from other diseases who had been 
classed as lepers and had been compelled 
to live with them. It often happened that 
these persons suffered from maladies that 
could be readily 











of which holds twelve persons 


SANITARY TENEMENT HOUSES FOR THE LEPERS 
Built of reinforced concrete, these houses are divided into six apartments, each 


cured, and in such 
cases they were taken 
to Manila or other 
places for treatment 
and upon their re- 
covery they were re- 
stored to their homes 
and friends. 

The present colony 
numbers about 3,500 
lepers. They live in 
more than 400 nipa 
palm houses, each of 
which is large enough 
to accommodate from 
five to seven lepers. 
In addition there are 
reinforced concrete 
houses which are di- 
vided into six apart- 
ments, each of which 
is suitable for twelve 
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THE SPANISH AND AMERICAN CHAPLAINS OF THE COLONY 





adapted for housing 
persons afflicted with 
this disease; the venti- 
lation is of particular 
importance because 
the disease gives rise 
to very unpleasant 
odors. In front of each 
house is a small flower 
gardenandeveryeffort 
is being made to instil 
sufficient civic pride in 
the lepers to maintain 
them; but so far these 
efforts have not met 
with much success. 
The lepers are given 
all possible liberty, 
and to a large extent 
are controlled by reg- 
ulations which they 
themselves make. 
They are allowed to 
punish offenders 
against their own reg- 
ulations. They are 
privileged to elect 
their own mayor and 
councilmen. A police 


persons. These houses are built with force composed entirely of lepers has been 
ventilated tile roofs and are especially organized, and it is its duty to see that the 











THE LEPER HOSPITAL AT CULION 


The special ventilation system in the roof is constructed because a continued circulation of air is desirable 
in the treatment of leprosy 


























FIGHTING LEPROSY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


town is kept in good 
sanitary condition as 
well as to make arrests 
of offenders against 
their own ordinances. 
Each councilman is re- 
sponsible for the pro- 
per housing, good 
order, and adjustment 
of complaints of the 
people in the section 
of the town which he 
represents. 

The question of the 
lepers’ contributing 
something toward 
their own support has 
received most careful 
attention, but on 
closer consideration it 
has been found that 
not much assistance 
in this direction can 
be expected. The dis- 
ease soon produces 
contractions of the 
limbs, destruction of 
tissue, losses of fingers 
and toes, nervous in- 


volvements which result in loss of mus- a small proportion of them are capable of 
cular power, and general debility. Only performing sufficient manual labor neces- 














THE INTERIOR OF THE HOSPITAL AT CULION 


Before the United States established this leper colony, about 1,000 persons a year contracted the disease in 
the Philippine Islands. 





































THE SISTERS OF ST. PAUL DE CHARTRES, WHO NURSE THE LEPERS 













To-day the islands are practically clear of leprosy 
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THE PRESIDENTIA, OR TOWN HALL 


To a large extent the local administration of Culion 
is in the hands of the lepers. They elect their own 
mayor and councilmen, who enact regulations. 
Each councilman is responsible for the good order in 
his own district. The leper police force, seen in the 
foreground, enforces the laws and sees that the town 
is kept clean 


sary to supply food for themselves. There 
are many lighter occupations in which 
a fair percentage could engage, yet the 


articles produced would not be of a kind 








THE LEPER BAND 














THE STORE AND POST OFFICE 
The Government pays the lepers in special coinage 


for whatever work they do. This coinage is accepted 
at face value for money orders sent out from the 
colonies. At the store, which is managed by a leper, 
a stock of such things as the lepers may wish to buy 


is kept. All mail leaving Culion is thoroughly disin- 
fected 
useful to themselves. The repugnance 


which the public has for things handled 
by lepers, even though rendered safe by 
sterilization, would preclude the possibility 





The leper is naturally apathetic, but as his condition improves he takes more and more interest in the amuse- 


ments of life 
































FIGHTING LEPROSY 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 














BALALA—THE MAIL BOAT AND DOCK 
Here all the supplies for the leper colony are received 


of selling these products at a profit. Then 
again, so many of them are bedfast, and 
the wounds and ulcers of others require so 
much attention, that many of those not 
yet so badly afflicted must devote their time 
to those not so fortunately situated. 
Domestic duties, cooking, the making of 





clothes, laundry work, cleaning, the care of 
streets, and the repairing of buildings re- 
quire the entire time of many more, so that 
the sum total of the remaining effective 
labor is very small. 

The question of raising cattle is now 
under consideration. Apparently _ this 





BALALA, THE UNINFECTED SECTION OF CULION 





Here the doctors, nurses, and non-leprous employees live; and here also are the administrative offices of this 


remarkable organization 
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A BATH HOUSE IN THE LEPER COLONY 
Concrete is used in the construction of practically all the buildings except the small nipa palm dwelling houses 


should be a light occupation in which our 
lepers might be successful. On account 
of the fact that cattle do not contract 
leprosy, it would seem that the public 
would not object to the meat of such 
animals if it were placed upon the 
market. 

At first it was hoped that the able-bodied 
lepers would be glad to perform such tasks 
as might be assigned to them, but it was 
soon found that even a leper who receives 
free board, lodging, hospital care, and 
clothing from the Government does not 
care to work for that Government without 
receiving compensation, notwithstanding 
that the labor is for his own benefit. There 
are many things to be done each day in 
Culion. The streets must be swept, the 
garbage cans emptied, assistance rendered 
in the hospital, and supplies carried. Each 
leper thinks it is the duty of the other to 
do the work, and so it goes in an endless 
circle. To meet this difficulty it seemed 
desirable to change artificial conditions 
of institutional life more nearly to re- 
semble the conditions prevailing in ordi- 
nary communities. With this end in 
view, a store has now been started at 
which anything produced by a leper may 
be sold. There is also kept for sale a stock 
of such things as the lepers may wish to 
buy. This store is beginning to exert a 
very favorable influence. For example, 


nearly a ton of fish is offered for sale by the 
lepers every day. Milk from the goats and 
special vegetables may now be obtained for 
the sick. In connection with the store there 
is a post office, with a leper postmaster in 
charge. All outgoing mail is disinfected. 
When it is ready, a non-leprous employee 
collects it and places it aboard the mail 
steamer. 

A special currency has been coined for 
the exclusive use of the lepers. The de- 
nominations are the same as those of the 
regular Philippine currency. If a leper 
has occasion to send money out of the 
colony, he can purchase a regular money 
order from a non-leprous clerk, who mails 
it for him. 

Briefly, then, the United States has 
established the world’s largest leper colony. 
In the course of a few years the feat of 
gathering up more than 8,000 lepers has 
been accomplished without creating any 
serious disturbance. The treatment for 
leprosy has been greatly advanced. The 
lepers themselves, instead of being shunned, 
often wanting for food, and driven from 
pillar to post, now have a comfortable 
home where they are welcome. And 
finally, due to the decreasing number of 
new cases, hundreds of unfortunates who 
were formerly doomed each year to con- 
tract this most loathsome disease are now 
saved from this horror. 




























BRIDGEPORT, CONN., AN EXAMPLE OF THE EFFECTS OF WAR ORDERS ON THE 
UNITED STATES—POSSIBLE PERMANENT RESULTS OF THE WAR BOOM 





BY 
FRENCH STROTHER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BROWN BROS., N. Y. 


AR orders in one year ossal industry in this country. Dozens of 
have made the differ- great manufactories of steel, brass, and 
ence between semi-star- copper have turned their equipment to the 
vation and a feast tothe production of shells, rifles, and ammunition. 
metal working manu-_ These big concerns, in turn, have demanded 

facturers of the United States. Inthat year, unprecedented quantities of machine tools 
the making of munitions has become a col- from the tool makers. And they have sub- 


























SAFEGUARDS AGAINST CRANKS AND SPIES 


Nobody can get into or out of any of the buildings of the Remington Arms Company or the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company at Bridgeport without showing a pass to an armed guard 
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THE RIFLE FACTORIES OF THE REMINGTON 


ARMS COMPANY AT BRIDGEPORT 


Already in three of these buildings (as they will soon do in all thirteen) the Remington Company is 


making rifles for the French and Russian armies. 


let parts of contracts to hundreds of un- 
known smaller concerns. Thus the muni- 
tions business is so stupendous and so com- 
plex that the mind cannot grasp it entire. 
But Bridgeport, Conn., is a comprehen- 
sible example of the effects of this new in- 
dustry on the United States. P. T. 


In five smaller buildings beyond these the company is 


making bayonets for the British, French, and Russians 


Barnum and Fanny Crosby are the names 
that probably occur first to most people 
when Bridgeport is mentioned. They 
lived and died there, and carried its fame 
wherever circuses and churches traveled. 
But, though both left indelibly their im- 
press on the town, the thoughts of the na- 
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THE NIGHT SHIFT AT WORK IN A RIFLE FACTORY 


In nearly all the factories in Bridgeport that are making munitions of war, the work is continuous day 
and night, and is done in three shifts of eight hours each—from 7 o’clock in the morning till 3 o’clock in the 


afternoon, from 3 to 11, and from 11 to 7 
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TO WORK BY JITNEY BUS 


Probably 20,000 new people had come to Bridgeport between January 1 and December 1, 1915, 
and hundreds of automobiles were required to relieve the overtaxed trolley lines of Bridgeport in carry- 


ing the munitions workers to and from the tactories 


tives swiftly passed on to other local cele- 
brities. Of these one of the most interest- 
ing was young Marcellus Hartley Dodge. 
His career appealed to the romantic imagin- 
ation of his townsfolk. His grandfather 
was Marcellus Hartley, a shrewd Connecti- 
cut Yankee who built up, and made a 





fortune in, the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company—a concern that is famous where- 
ever rifles, revolvers, and shotguns are used. 
In default of a male heir, Marcellus Hartley 
left his millions, and the business that made 
them, to his daughter’s son, who bore his 
Young Dodge thus became one of 


name. 














WHERE MUNITIONS MAKERS ARE HIRED 


__ This line of mechanics seeking admission to the employment bureau of the Remington Arms Company 
is replenished so fast by new applicants that it can be seen all day every day in the week except Sunday. 


In the fall, between 300 and 400 new men were employed every week 
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CARTRIDGE MAKERS LEAVING THE WORKS FOR LUNCHEON 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Company had employed about 2,200 people before the war. During the 
first year of the conflict it added seven four-story buildings to its plant, installed the three-shift system of 
continuous operation, and employed altogether more than 7,000 people 





WORKERS “CHECKING IN”? TO A CARTRIDGE FACTORY AFTER LUNCHEON 


Every worker must be identified every time he enters or leaves the factory and when he moves from one 
part of the works to another 
































THREE MUNITIONS PLANTS AT BRIDGEPORT 


The Bridgeport Brass Company makes shell parts, and the American & British Manufacturing Company 
field artillery. The middle picture is of the seven-acre plant of the new Bridgeport Projectile Company 
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WHERE MOTOR TRUCKS ARE MADE FOR THE ALLIES 


The factory of the Locomobile Company has about doubled its working force to fill its orders. The 
trucks are tested in the roads around Bridgeport by runs with heavy metal weights aboard, and after passing 
inspection are run under their own power to the pier in New York from which they take ship for Europe 


the first of the “millionaire babies.” He into business the day after he graduated 
disappointed the expectations of people from college in 1903. He soon showed an 
who naturally doubted the benefits of a understanding of the tendency of modern 
ready-made success by plunging head-first business to consolidate allied lines of manu- 
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BRIDGEPORT SEEN FROM THE CARTRIDGE WORKS 


Nearly every machine shop in Bridgeport that could be adapted to the manufacture of machine tools 
or of rifle accessories is working on war orders for the Allies. In the foreground are fulminate sheds in 
which is manufactured the explosive contained in the caps of rifle cartridges 
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facture by buying a rifle factory to supple- 
ment his cartridge factory. And he be- 
came a member of one of the most astute 
business families in the world through his 
marriage with the daughter of Mr. William 
Rockefeller. 

Thus, in 1914, Mr. Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, aged 34, possessed the big plant of 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Company at 
Bridgeport, the big plant of the Remington 
Arms Company at Ilion, N. Y., and busi- 
ness connections that radiated from the 
very heart of the powerful Standard Oil 
group of financiers in New York. 

Then came the European war—and war 
contracts. 

The inside story of the Dodge war con- 
tracts is probably known only to the in- 
siders. But the material effects of them 
burst upon Bridgeport like the efflorescence 
of a tropical jungle under the influence of a 
summer’s sun. Where had been vacant 
lots or raribling houses, swiftly rose seven 
four-story brick buildings, fronting the 
full length of a city block apiece—new 
buildings of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company. Where one shift of working 
people had been employed nine hours a 
day, suddenly three shifts of eight hours 
each were substituted, at better wages. 
Where 2,200 people had been an‘ average 
working force, more than 7,000 now crowded 
the street between the twin rows of fac- 
tories. Electric lights glared on every 
foot of yard and wall, armed men mounted 
guard at every gate and passageway. As 
the product of these stimulated factories 
was destined for the Entente Allies, the 
possession by an employee of a German 
name became at once a suspicious circum- 
stance that earned discharge unless proof, 
in pedigree and past performance, could be 
furnished of indubitable loyalty. 

Bridgeport quickly showed the effects of 
the first war orders. Street cars were 
crowded, jitney buses multiplied, “rents”’ 
became scarce, real estate rose in value, 
theatres and hotels did a big business, 
bank deposits began to grow, shop-keepers 
prospered. Bridgeport was in the first 
stage of a war boom. 

But more was to come. A_ rumor 
reached the ears of the Board of Trade that 
Mr. Dodge intended to build an immense 
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new plant of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, to supplement the plant at Ilion, 
N.Y. The rumor located this new develop- 
ment in Canada. This was intolerable to 
the Board. They first verified the rumor, 
and then demonstrated to the Dodge in- 
terests that Bridgeport was better equipped 
to supply skilled laborers, and houses for 
them to live in, than their Canadian rival. 
The new factory came to Bridgeport. 

Probably no more dramatic illustration 
of the power of money and organization has 
lately been given anywhere than was given 
by the magician-like creation of this 
mighty plant. In the five months from 
March 15 to August 16, 1915, a row 
of one-story brick buildings and a par- 
allel row of five-story brick buildings a 
quarter of a mile long rose upon a site 
north of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
works. Where before had been only cheap 
frame dwellings scattered through a desert 
of vacant lots, suddenly swarmed two 
thousand workmen, tearing down old 
structures, digging up the earth for founda- 
tions, arranging mountains of brick into 
orderly walls. Carpenters and_ glaziers 
and roofers followed, and before the first 
dead leaves of autumn had reddened the 
ground, machinery was installed in eight 
of the eighteen buildings and three thou- 
sand [mechanics were making rifles and 
bayonets for the Allies. 

And all this had come to be because the 
Allied Governments had put in the hands 
of the House of Morgan large sums of 
money, that had coaxed into activity other 
large sums of money in the hands of Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge, which had attracted 
still other large sums of money in the hands 
of the Rockefellers and others. A few 
conversations in London and New York 
had been translated into 8 or 1o million 
dollars’ worth of visible new value in land 
and buildings in Bridgeport, Conn., besides 
daily work for thousands of flesh-and-blood 
American men and women. 

The organizing genius displayed in 
mobilizing the man-power of this under- 
taking was as striking as the financial 
genius that mobilized the money which 
made it possible. The mere erection of the 
buildings had, of course, been committed 
to a construction company that had its 
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organization already in existence and 
trained for rush work. But how man this 
new factory, so suddenly called into being? 
How create quickly from nothing that 
delicately balanced mechanism of skilled 
hands and heads, working harmoniously 
and effectively, that is called an organiza- 
tion—and that usually is the product of 
years of carefully nurtured growth? 

The employmentof high-priced specialists 
was the solution. Major Walter G. Pen- 
field was placed in command of the works. 
By his military training he was an organizer 
and disciplinarian; by his special studies he 
was an expert on small arms; and by his 
long service as superintendent of a Govern- 
ment arsenal he was a practical employer 
and manufacturer. He in turn committed 
parts of the management to other men 
equally experienced in specialized work. 
The employment director of a big corpora- 
tion in Pittsburg was commissioned to 
hire the mechanics to man the machinery. 
The president of a large company near Phil- 
adelphia was engaged to solve the problem 
of housing the men whom the factory would 
call to Bridgeport. Men of like kinds were 
set at the other big tasks of organization. 


HIRING A MAN EVERY TEN MINUTES 


One of the biggest jobs was the hiring of 
men. For several months the employment 
bureau of the Remington Arms Company 
has been one of the sights of Bridgeport. It 
occupies a small detached building at one 
corner of the group of factories. All day 
long a line of men stands on the sidewalk in 
front of it. Each man in his turn has to 
satisfy an armed guard that he is a bona 
fide applicant for work before he may even 
enter the building. Once inside, he may 
have to wait twenty minutes before he can 
get the ear of the secretary to the director 
of employment. The secretary stands 
behind a counter, and the director sits 
behind the partitions of a private office. 
The secretary eliminates at once men who 
are obviously unfit for the work. They 
must be skilled—whether mechanics, drafts- 
men, statisticians, or what-not. If a man 
seems to be a likely candidate, the secretary 
hands him an application blank. It is a 
big sheet of paper, and the questions are as 
searching as the medical examiner’s when a 
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man is seeking life insurance. Name, 
address, age, education, trade or profession, 
experience, nationality, citizenship, refer- 
ences, even religion, are required. After a 
man has filled out his application he hands 
it to the secretary. In the next few days 
his answers are checked up from indepen- 
dent sources, and if he still seems worth 
while, he is again interviewed or employed 
outright. For several months, lately, be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,600 new men a month 
have been employed. Though only 3,000 
were working last November, the plant as 
then built, when fully equipped with ma- 
chinery, will require the services of from 
16,000 to 20,000 men; and that number will 
probably be at work by the first of April. 

The housing of these men and their 
families has required the work of an expert 
director and a staff of assistants. In his 
office in a tall building downtown, over- 
looking the city, he has kept a card index 
file of every room, house, or ap-rtment in 
Bridgeport that could be rented. New 
workmen are placed in homes through this 
agency. But long ago Bridgeport ex- 
hausted most of its resources in lodgings. 
Last February, the seven leading real estate 
dealers reported to the Board of Trade that 
they had 527 houses available—some of 
them two-family, some six-family, houses— 
so that perhaps 800 “rents’’ were in the 
market. Practically every one of these 
was occupied before the summer was over. 
New houses were built, and were rented 
before the framework was up. Individual 
rooms grew so scarce that newcomers often 
had to sleep in the railroad station a night 
or two before they could find lodgings. 
Many housekeepers that had never opened 
their homes to lodgers were persuaded to do 
so; and in a number of regular lodging 
houses the rooms were occupied by three 
sets of tenants every day, the beds vacated 
by the morning shift being remade to 
accommodate the dog-watch night shift 
just home from work—and so on through 
the twenty-four hours. Naturally, rents 
have risen, and Bridgeport landlords and 
housekeepers are taking a profit. 

But, at the best, Bridgeport was unable 
to supply the demand for living quarters. 
The Remington Arms Company had to go 
into house-building on a big scale. Last 
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November it was erecting 84 brick dwellings 
—the smallest of them being two-family 
houses and the biggest of them duplex 
six-apartment houses. All these houses 
consist of either four or five rooms and 
bath, and they are furnace-heated and 
electrically lighted. In this way 196 
families were being provided for. The 
Company even then had. plans laid out, 
however, by which it will ultimately pro- 
vide modern dwellings for 2,500 families. 
And it has enlisted the codperation of 
professional real-estate operators from as 
far west as Chicago in the development of 
new residential tracts in Bridgeport to 
care for the thousands of additional fami- 
lies for whom homes must be provided 
during this year. 

The welfare of the men at their work has 
been equally considered from the first. 
The factories contain the most modern 
sanitary appliances—steel lockers for the 
men’s clothes, shower baths, gymnasium, 
emergency hospital, and a kitchen from 
which 10,000 people can be fed in thirty 
minutes. The man whom the Govern- 
ment borrowed from the Y. M. C. A. to 
manage the welfare work in the Canal Zone 
during the digging of the Panama Canal 
was employed to install and direct the 
welfare work of. the plant. His duties 


include the supervision of the details men- 


tioned above, and, besides, the formation 
of baseball teams, rifle clubs, and other 
recreational agencies; the organization of 
the work for “safety first’? and of “first 
aid”’ squads; and the arbitration of indi- 
vidual cases of friction in the relations of 
the men and their bosses. 


200 ARMED GUARDS ON DUTY 


Military discipline is maintained 
throughout the works. Two hundred armed 
guards are posted around the grounds and 
throughout the buildings. They are not in 
uniform, but they wear a distinctive badge; 
and every one of them is an ex-United 
States regular soldier and means business 
when he says “Stop!’”’ Every person who 
enters the grounds, workmen included, must 
have a pass, and the pass expires during the 
current day at an hour that is marked on it. 
At every doorway in every building a guard 
halts the bearer and inspects the pass. 
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It is as hard to get out as to get in. Ifa 
man loses his pass while inside, the next 
guard he meets takes him to the guard 
house, and he is not released until he gives a 
satisfactory account of himself and gets a 
new pass from the head office. 

In this atmosphere of military efficiency 
and under the mellow glow of so much new 
gold, Bridgeport blossomed into a rapid 
business growth. The “Remington-U. M. 
C.” had not only brought to town men and 
money: it had come demanding tools as 
well. Even by November it had managed 
to equip only the five bayonet factories and 
three of the rifle factories with tools for the 
men to work with. It placed orders with 
practically every machine shop in Bridge- 
port that could work in metal, so that 
concerns that had nearly starved during 
the lean summer of 1914 were running three 
shifts a day in the summer of 1915. Shops 
that could not make tools were set at other 
useful tasks; one company that normally 
manufactured chains and locks was ‘soon 
turning out nothing but the little metal 
clips in which soldiers carry cartridges in 
rounds of five. 

But Remington-U. M. C. was by no 
means the only concern in Bridgeport that 
profited by war orders and contributed to 
the booming of business: it was simply the 
biggest and the most spectacular. The 
great Bridgeport Brass Company took con- 
tracts and enlarged its staff of mechanics. 
The Locomobile Company increased its 
working force from a normal average of 
about 1,200 employees to about 1,800 
employees; and soon motor trucks, laden 
with test loads of old iron, were careering 
around the streets and suburban highways 
of Bridgeport—going, after final inspection, 
under their own power to the piers in New 
York from which they embarked on ships 
for Europe. Here, too, a curious and prof- 
itable indirect reaction of war orders was 
felt: the depression of 1914 had hard hit a 
company in Bridgeport that manufactured 
monumental bronze castings, chiefly for 
cemeteries. After the Locomobile Com- 
pany got its contract for trucks, it gave to 
this company an order for castings, to be 
used in their construction, that far more 
than made up for its sluggish business of 
the year before. 
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All these accretions of men and money 
in Bridgeport were utilized on behalf of 
the Entente Allies. Meanwhile, the Ger- 
mans also were busy. As the New York 
World’s exposure of the activities of Ger- 
man agents showed, the seven-acre plant of 
the Bridgeport Projectile Company, which 
was created from nothing in the last year, 
was erected to manufacture munitions for 
the Central Powers. Some evidence exists 
to suggest that it was intended chiefly to 
give a material basis for a gigantic game of 
bluff by which the Germans should be 
enabled to contract for great quantities of 
shell-making machinery and thereby hinder 
the manufacture of shells for the Allies. 
However that may be, land was bought and 
large factories erected at a cost of several 
millions of dollars; and Bridgeport pros- 
pered accordingly. 

Meanwhile, our own Government was 
stimulated to begin taking military precau- 
tions, and Bridgeport got the benefit of 
some of its near-war orders. These came 
to the Lake Torpedo Boat Company, which 
manufactures submarines after the designs 
of Mr. Simon Lake. When the war began, 
this company was making few boats and 
had no immediate prospects of expansion 
in business. But a month ago, the com- 
pany, having bought new water lots ad- 
joining its old plant, was finishing work 
which would quadruple its capacity of 
1914. Whereas it could build five boats a 
year at that time, it can now turn out 
twenty. And the product is intended for 
the American Navy, as the company has 
so far refused all foreign orders, though it 
has been able to maintain this position 
only with great difficulty. 


THE WAR GROWTH OF BRIDGEPORT 


Before the war began, a recent careful 
census showed that 102,000 people lived 
in Bridgeport. Very conservative esti- 
mates, based upon the known new me- 
chanics employed in the factories, upon 
school statistics, and upon other dependa- 
ble indications, prove that at least 20,000 
people have been added to the population 
in the last year. By next April, when the 
Remington plant will probably be fully 
manned, at least another 20,000 can fairly 
be added to the estimate. An increase of 
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40 per cent. in population in eighteen 
months is a pretty good performance for 
even a small boom town in the West; to 
achieve it in a staid old manufacturing city 
in New England is to give striking evidence 
of the significance of war orders in the 
economic life of the country. 

The war, of course, has not created any 
new mechanics. It has not caused the 
immigration of mechanics from abroad, for 
they are all needed at home. Indeed, 
many American artisans have gone to 
Europe to work at high wages in Govern- 
ment arsenals. Hence the newcomers in 
Bridgeport are workmen from other parts 
of the United States. But the significance 
of their employment here is that they are 
employed. In 1913 and 1914 manufactures 
of all kinds had lagged. Many men were 
laid off; many more were working only part 
time. The war itself threw still more men, 
in certain manufactures, out of work. 
Textile mills, especially, were forced to cut 
down their staffs because they could not get 
German dyestuffs through the British 
blockade. But for men thrown out of 
work by industrial depression and by the 
war, the war created new jobs. 


EFFECTS ON LABOR 


And these new jobs were of a character 
that gave the men an opportunity of which 
they quickly availed themselves—an oppor- 
tunity to make new and better terms for 
the sale of their labor. Speed is of the 
essence of war contracts. Thus the 
Remington-U. M. C. early went on an 
eight-hour day to get continuous opera- 
tion at the highest possible efficiency. The 
choice was between two shifts of twelve 
hours each and three shifts of eight hours 
each. With American skilled workmen ac- 
customed to the nine-hour dayastheoutside 
limit, the three-shift eight-hour day was the 
only possible alternative. The company 
accepted the situation—war contracts are 
highly profitable if the goods are delivered 
and worthless if they are not. And to get 
the men they needed, and to keep them, 
high wages were offered. 

The effect of this situation on labor 
conditions in the older establishments in 
Bridgeport is easily imagined. Here was a 
powerful new company come to town, 
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needing altogether probably 25,000 men— 
about as many as the whole town had 
hithertoemployed. It was bidding high to 
get them. The old concerns simply had 
to meet the competition. Strike after 
strike was declared—some of them foolish, 
some unsuccessful. But the net result 
was the general adoption of the fifty-hour 
week in Bridgeport in the place of the old 
nine-hour day, without reduction in wages. 
Thus the conflict of Kaiser and Czar 
benefits obscure corset makers, silver- 
smiths, and brass workers in New England. 

And not New England only, of course. 
Even above the excited hum of its own 
accelerated industry, Bridgeport reéchoes 
to the sound of like industry in other cen- 
tres of war manufactures. Add to Bridge- 
port the activity in Pittsburg, Schenectady, 
Dayton, Providence, Bethlehem, Brooklyn, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, Philadelphia, Toledo, 
Milwaukee, Birmingham, and other major 
centres of the manufacture of munitions; 
add to that the multitudinous ramifica- 
tions of sub-contracts—and the total will 
yield an impressionistic picture of the effect 
of war orders on the United States in terms 
of smokestacks fuming, lathes and drills 
turning, new houses and factories rising, 
men at work, children in school. Whatever 
opinion one may hold of the ethics of the 
business, its benign effect on the bread-and- 
butter side of life, for the present at least, 
is dazzlingly apparent. 


CAN WAR PROSPERITY LAST? 


Can it last? Already people are dis- 
cussing that question in Bridgeport as a 
local problem just as seriously as economists 
and financiers in New York are discussing 
its national aspects. The man in the street 
thinks not. He sees in the coming of peace 
a sudden end to an artificial activity— 
factories closing or going back to one shift, 
idle men looking for jobs, empty dwellings, 
a collapse of real estate values, the usual 
“morning after” effects of a dead boom. 
A few men, of more practical if less vivid 
imagination, see a fairer picture. They 
acknowledge, of course, that when war stops 
war orders will stop. But they see the 
United States continuing for the next half 
dozen years the working out of a great plan 
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of military preparedness that would keep 
even the Remington plant busy for a long 
time. They see the neutral nations of 
Europe and South America taking the same 
hint from the war and continuing the work 
of armament. China, they believe, has 
already placed huge orders for war supplies 
in this country, orders that have been 
sidetracked until Europe’s demands are 
met. These things may very well take 
care of the next few years. 

But even if they should not, these men 
point out, such concerns as the Remington- 
U. M. C. could continue at work. For 
they are adapted, both structurally and in 
their equipment, to the manufacture of 
almost any sort of tooled metal product. 
And their owners are the “Standard Oil 
crowd’’—men whose interests are not 
merely in oil but in chains of retail stores, 
in mining, in all kinds of business in which 
great accumulations of capital may make a 
profit—and members of one or another of 
the big banking groups—men whose busi- 
ness and whose world-wide outlook puts 
them earliest in touch with new avenues 
of profitable investment. What more 


simple than for men of such power and such 


vision to find a substitute for munitions 
with which to keep their factories busy? 
Surely they are not making an investment 
in Bridgeport alone—in factories, ma- 
chinery, land, and houses—that probably 
totals 20 million dollars, without some such 
insurance against sheer waste on such an 
extravagant scale. 

What will happen to the sub-contractors 
and their employees, who have no such in- 
surance, time alone can tell. Doubtless the 
manufacturers who are not quick enough on 
their feet to shift into new kinds of profit- 
able manufacture will feel the slump se- 
verely—and their working peoplewiththem. 

But for the present Bridgeport bears 
witness, along with the dozen or more 
other cities that are in the business, that 
war orders pay. Statisticians may prove 
by abstract figures that the United States 
is prospering as a result of the war, but in 
Bridgeport that prosperity is not vague in 
origin nor intangible in effect. Each man, 
asking his neighbor, “How’s business?” 
gets the hearty response, ‘‘Never better.”’ 











HE keynote to the change of 
the French Ministry was 
union, Parlementary union. 
It is an apparently successful 
attempt to associate every 

party, every faction, every line of cleavage 
in French politics. Right, Centre, and Left, 
as well as the interstices between them, 

are all represented in a consultative Cabinet 
which includes nearly all the most eminent 
public men of this and previous generations. 

Nearly every one believed in October 
that the demission of the old Viviani 
Ministry was due to the resignation of 
Delcassé. That was rather the signal for 
the demission. It had been a long time 
brewing. Since the beginning of the war 
dissatisfaction has always been latent 
because all parties were never represented 
in the Viviani Ministry. So long as it 
seemed possible to entertain sanguine hopes 
for a short war, that Ministry held together, 
but as France has now come to face a long 
struggle to the finish the Nation has realized, 
and its leaders have determined, that the 
codperation of all parties in the State is 
vital to the national endurance; that only 
by a literally united effort can eventual 
success be hoped for. 

Bearing in mind, then, that this change 
in Government has been Parlementary 
rather than popular, the counterplay of 
personality makes the change still more 
reasonable and understandable. 

Viviani is a neurasthenic. He writes 
his speeches and recites them by heart. 
He has, by the same token, very little 
forensic power, cannot by voice and pres- 
ence hold the Deputies. For many years 
he has suffered from bad health. If for no 
other reason, therefore, change in leader- 
ship is justified because it has been neces- 
sary for the French Government in these 
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decisive times to have at the head of a 
War Ministry a dominant leader with the 
power and ability of self-expression in 
public, a gripping personality. Briand, the 
new Premier, is that man. 

It would be too much to say that Viviani 
has failed. His retention in the new Min- 
istry is partial proof that he has not. 
Viviani is New France—the new type of 
Frenchman of this generation cropping up 
here and there in public affairs, who are not 
in reality Frenchmen. He is an Algerian, 
a colonial of Corsican origin. He had a 
brilliant early career in Paris. He and 
Millerand, the deposed Minister of War, 
both distinguished themselves at a very 
early age as advocates and as leaders of the 
then new Socialist Party. But Viviani 
never made any success as a great lawyer 
or speaker, though Millerand emphatically 
did. Viviani’s ability has been of a differ- 
ent character: strong in judgment, adept in 
counsel, very vigorous in the organization 
of political movements, and invaluable in 
keeping up their esprit de corps. 

Now he goes back to a portfolio, that of 
Justice, with comparatively little active 
work attached to it, and to administrative 
functions for which he is better fitted 
than for the premiership in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. In his direction of this 
new portfolio the Government still retains 
his peculiar abilities undiminished in value 
though in a less conspicuous position. This 
is only another instance of an excellent 
player making a mediocre captain. 

This new French Government is com- 
posed, with few exceptions, of old men, 
men beyond three-score. In France now 
an enormous number of men who would 
ordinarily figure in political life have been 
called to the colors. All the young men in 
the Parlement, if, because of bad health or 
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other disability, they were not called to the 
colors, do not care to appear at all promi- 
nently in the present circumstances. This 
is the reason that the Cabinet is so venera- 
ble. Public opinion in France devotedly 
believes that the main duty of a Frenchman 
between 20 and 45 years of age is to be in 
the army fighting for France. And that 


public opinion which, as the war progresses, 
becomes more and more like a creed or a 
faith, will not understand political excuses. 
Politicians who come under the law and 
who try to avoid its proscription will never 
enter the Chamber of Deputies again. 


THE NEW LEADER 


This new Cabinet of France is a Govern- 
ment of and by lawyers for the people. 
Indeed, every Government since the be- 
ginning of the Republic has been a collection 
of lawyers, a survival of the fittest lawyers 
in France. Every President of France, 
with the exception of Carnot and Faure, 
has beena lawyer. President Poincaré, be- 
fore his election, was admittedly one of the 
two most able corporation lawyers in 
France. The other was Millerand 

Briand, the new Premier, is also a lawyer, 
a Breton from Nantes. In public life he is 
comparatively a newcomer, his career being 
a matter of the last fifteen years or so, and 
this is a short public life compared to the 
thirty years of Viviani’s politics. He began 
by being a lieutenant of Jean Jaurés in the 
Socialist Party and founded with that tri- 
bune of the people L’ Humanitie, the Social- 
ist organ. He entered the Deputies first in 
1902, at the age of 4o, representing then 
St. Etienne, a Socialist stronghold. He has 
always been a most liberal spirit, of supreme 
talent, impatient of political convention. 
It was his ardent belief in a free Church 
and a free State which made him in the 
name of the Chamber of Deputies the 
reporter of the measure in 1906 which 
finally separated Church and State in 
France. But to this measure, most vitally 
affecting his country in its religious, social, 
and political structure, he brought a very 
broad spirit, so broad, indeed, and so lack- 
ing in bigotry that by his very moderation 
he displeased all the more violent radicals, 
those hotheads in French politics who flame 
up on the Right or on the Left. 
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Undoubtedly Briand is and has long been 
chief of all that representative part of 
political France which may be called the 
Centre. Beginning very radically and So- 
cialistically, he has constantly grown more 
balanced, less of a self-seeker, less of a 
partisan, until now he has achieved some- 
thing of the clear statesmanship of a Veni- 
zelos. Indeed, without the strength of 
that Greek statesman, he is in a way the 
Venizelos of France. 


MILLERAND 


Now, Millerand, excellent lawyer as he 
is, is quite another man from either Poin- 
caré or Briand. He began his public life 
in almost precisely the same way as Briand 
did, but, instead of broadening and sweet- 
ening as he grew older in the public service, 
he has grown more impatient and intolerant. 
With the exception of Delcassé, he was 
notoriously the hardest man in the old 
Cabinet for his subordinates and colleagues 
to work with—a sauvage, as they called 
him in the Chamber of Deputies, never a 
diplomat. 

What made Millerand was the three- 
years’ military service law, passed in 1913, 
by which he has been widely credited with 
saving France. There is no disputing his 
patriotism; that was merely the most 
notable of a series of patriotic measures he 
has advocated, and whether or not he, or 
Briand as some people believe, is chiefly 
responsible for the inception of the most 
important of all French military measures 
before the war, he at least it was who gave 
to that legislation the fiery and compelling 
advocacy in Parlement and before French 
public opinion which carried it into a law. 


DELCASSE 


Delcassé, like Millerand, is a man of 
enormous ability but, also like Millerand, 
one with whom his colleagues have found 
it almost impossible to work smoothly. 
His desk, they say, resembled an elephant’s 
nest. A dispatch or letter once lost in it 
could never be found. Yet Delcassé was 
probably the only man in the first War 
Ministry, who long ago, at the very begin- 
ning of the war, correctly diagnosed the 
situation in the Balkans. He is believed 
to have opposed vehemently the policy 
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of the Entente Allies in southeastern 
Europe of which Sir Edward Grey was the 
chief spokesman. He opposed the abortive 
operations at the Dardanelles. But with 
all his shrewd judgment and accurate fore- 
sight, he lacked the power to carry his 
opinions into action or to make converts. 
The presence in the old Ministry of 
Millerand and Delcassé, as may be ob- 
served, made administrative codperation 
merely a theory. It is now a fact, a prac- 
tice. A strengthening of the Ministry 
might have been accomplished, one would 
think, by additions to the old Cabinet, but 
these two human obstacles lay in the course. 
And it should be said, in addition to Miller- 
and’s disturbance value, that although he 
and Viviani have been for many years 
closely associated in friendship and in poli- 
tics they are now no longer on good terms. 
Delcassé was determined to resign and 
Millerand could not be made to resign. 
In this deadlock the only course open was 
for the entire Cabinet forthwith to resign 
and give Briand, who had been for several 
weeks previously assuring himself of the 
support of the most eminent men in French 


politics, a chance to begin the framing of 


his Ministry of all the talents. Millerand’s 
resignation was thus compelled because of 
the intense opposition of the Parlement. 

Here, then, we have a curious instance of 
seeming political paradox; for in the two 
similar cases of Delcassé and Millerand 
each Minister had very strong popular 
support while at the same time each was 
very nearly unanimously opposed by the 
people’s representatives in Parlement. A 
slightly different phase of this opposition 
kept out of the new Ministry another 
Gambetta-like patriot, Emile Barthou. 
He was kept in the background by the im- 
placable partisans of Caillaux. In the 
famous Caillaux trial Barthou made a very 
persuasive witness against Caillaux, with 
the result that the latter’s friends, disor- 
ganized now but still influential, have 
kept Barthou out of office. 

Just as Viviani has not strictly failed, 
neither has Millerand, as Minister of War, 
made bad. He has made good as Minister 
of War, but he has fallen short of expecta- 
tion because of his inability or unwillingness 
to work in harmony with the other mem- 
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bers of the old family. And this disunion 
in Cabinet councils cuts beneath any 
amount of individual ability in separate 
departmental offices. The Army has been 
for Millerand all along, partly because of its 
acknowledgment of the three-year enlist- 
ment plan, generally credited to him, as 
already said, and also because he has never 
interfered with Joffre. 


GALLIENI, THE NEW WAR MINISTER 


Now Galliéni, who has taken Millerand’s 
place, was generally expected to interfere 
with Joffre and with the general conduct of 
the whole army establishment. As a general 
and as a military administrator of unusual 
length of experience, it would have been 
most natural for him to do so. But it 
would have been most unwise to announce 
any such change of policy. 

Hence we have Briand’s official announce- 
ment to the contrary on November 4th, 
when, in commenting on the change in the 
War portfolio, he expressly disassociates 
the reconstruction of the Government from 
any possible changes in the high command 
of the armies. 

General Galliéni, who contributed the 
winning stroke to the Battle of the Marne 
by throwing in his Paris garrison army 
50,000 strong on Von Kluck’s right flank, 
has with that and one other brilliant ex- 
ception been always more of a military 
administrator than a commanding officer. 
He began to be known by the public as a 
colonel, distinguishing himself for organizing 
ability in Tongking, in French Indo-China. 
His one military exploit up to the Battle of 
the Marne was in Madagascar, when, as a 
brigadier- general, he led a column from 
Mojanga (the port on the Strait of Moz- 
ambique, where his troops disembarked) 
to Antananarivo (capital of the Hova king- 
dom) in brilliant style, finishing a puni- 
tive expedition, which might easily have 
taken a year or more with less precision, 
in a sharp campaign of two months. As 
a reward for this service he was ap- 
pointed governor-general of Madagascar, a 
province to the organization of which he de- 
voted himself with tireless efficiency and 
rare success. Galliéni is what the French 
call a sweet-minded man. His subordinates 
sometimes reproach him with being more 
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civil than military. Soheis. Anda good 
thing, too, in his new position. 

Admiral Lacaze, the new Minister of 
Marine, was in command of the French 
cruiser squadron blockading the Adriatic 
at the beginning of the war. It is not 
generally known that at that time Admiral 
de Lapeyrere, who commanded the French 
Mediterranean fleet, did not engage the 
Austrians when he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do so. Lacaze, who seems to be 
a kind of Bob Evans of the French navy, 
was so mad to engage the enemy that he 
was promptly broke for his insubordinate 
spirit at the time and for his subsequent 
critical reports to the Ministry of Marine. 
His reinstatement at the head of the navy 
amounts, therefore, to a most complete 
exoneration and apparent approval of 
more vigorous sea tactics. 


THE OLD GUARD REINSTATED 


In their paramount desire to make of this 
war cabinet an administrative body which 
should eliminate every possible cause of 
dissension and should therefore present 
the strength of a united Parlementary 
support, Briand and his co-artificers have 


taken in several ancient members who 
must be comparatively useless except as 
symbols of union. For example, the vener- 
able De Freycinet is nearly ninety; Leon 
Bourgeois is close to seventy and ill at that; 
Combes is past eighty. 

De Freycinet—author, scientist, railroad 
manager, statesman—they used to say 
years ago, was the most intelligent man in 
France. Hewas Gambetta’s War Minister 
in 1870 and drew the prestige then gained 
on into his later life. He it was who in 
*82 surrendered Egypt to the British, an 
excellent piece of work for all concerned. 
During the last generation he has played 
a most picturesque réle in French politics. 
La petite souris blanche, they call him in the 
Chamber: “the little white mouse,” for 
he is white, and small, and thin, and mousy, 
poking hither and yon in public affairs 
with an alertness beyond his years. 

Leon Bourgeois, another one of the five 
so-called Ministers of State—the other 
three in addition to De Freycinet being 
Combes, Guesde, and Denys-Cochin—was, 
with D’Estournelles de Constant, the 
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representative of France at the Hague in 
1907. He is essentially a pacifist or, more 
exactly, an ex-pacifist, for one cannot 
be pacific in France very well just now. 
Here again we find, however, the zeal to 
include all possible veins of political sym- 
pathy or angles and points of view in a 
comprehensive union. It is almost as 
though, to make perfectly sure of getting 
Congress all together behind emergency 
measures, our present Administration in 
Washington should find it advisable or 
necessary to bring Mr. Bryan back into the 
fold he once forsook. 

Another example of the same endeavor 
we find in the close association as Ministers 
of State of M. Combes and M. Denys- 
Cochin, the former the chief of the anti- 
Clerical Party, the latter the leading Cleri- 
cal and Monarchist, who also, as a represen- 
tative of the extreme conservatives, finds 
himself now yoked up with the fifth member 
of this Ministry of State, Jules Guesde, 
who is an extreme Socialist. One would 
have thought a year and a half ago that 
acid and alkali would mix better. 

M. Emile Combes, the old chief of the 
Radical Party, is an anti-Clerical of the 
most fanatical type. Briand reported the 
bill, but Combes was the man who actually 
separated Church from State in a move- 
ment that was approved by the majority of 
the intelligent people in France. But 
afterward he went too far. Together with 
the Minister of War at that time, General 
André, he tried to expel from the army all 
the so-called Clerical officers, using for this 
purpose the systéme des fiches (literally, slip 
system), in which, with censuslike thorough- 
ness, he encouraged every officer to de- 
nunciate such of his comrades to the Cabi- 
net as were supposed to be Clericals, so- 
that their promotions could be stopped. 
Such insidious extremes stirred up strong 
opposition. Clemenceau, although him- 
self very anti-Clerical, fought a measure 
which struck at the very roots of the army, 
and Combes, with General André, had to 
leave the Cabinet. Since that time he has 
been so unpopular that it is difficult to 
imagine what strength he is now capable 
of adding to the new Ministry. 

The Clerical opposite of Combes in 
French politics is his present colleague, 
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Denys-Cochin. This man, also the leading 
Monarchist member of the Cabinet, is the 
descendant of a Parisian family of very old 
bourgeoisie who were made noble about 
eighty years ago. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury one of his great-grand-uncles con- 
structed the “Hdépital Cochin,” in Paris 
and some early representatives of the 
family were very well known as engravers 
to the Court. He is closely related to all 
the Faubourg Saint Germain. M. Denys- 
Cochin, who has been a member of Parle- 
ment for twenty-five years or more, has 
always taken a great interest in foreign 
affairs. In the discussion of the Balkan 
question he has always had a prominent 
part, advocating the interests of the Greeks 
against those of Bulgaria. As he is very 
popular in Athens, it is most probable that 
his mission to the Levant, on which he 
embarked in the middle of November, 
was with a view of helping Lord Kitchener 
to influence King Constantine in favor of 
the Entente Allies. 

A remarkable fact which should be re- 
membered about Jules Guesde, the chief 
of the Socialist Party, and now the fifth 
member of the Ministry of State, is that he 


was the only Socialist leader in France who 
refused to take part in the agitation in fa- 


vor of Dreyfus. He consistently held the 
view that the Dreyfus affair was essentially 
a fight between the army and the rich 
Jewish class and therefore did not materi- 
ally interest Labor. Furthermore, he has 
always supported the idea of a National 
Socialist Party, and has never been dis- 
posed to sympathize with the German- 
ophile faction headed by Jaurés. The pro- 
German feelings of Jaurés were very strong. 

The other Socialist member of the Cabi- 
-net, Marcel Sembat, the Minister for 
Public Works, also belongs to the same 
wing of the Socialist Party as Guesde. 
Just before the war he wrote a book called 
Faites un rot ou faites la paix—Make a 
king or make peace—in which he pointed 
out the deficiencies in the French democ- 
racy and advocated some arrangements 
with Germany in order to fight the whole 
monarchical principle in Europe. Marcel 
Sembat belongs to a family of millionaires. 
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He was educated by the priests in one of 
the most aristocratic colleges in Paris and 
for this reason the priests now consider 
him as a betrayer of the faith, although as 
a matter of fact he is one of the most honest 
and talented men in French politics. 


M. THOMAS, MINISTER OF MUNITIONS 


The only newcomer in the present Cabi- 
net is the Minister for Munitions, Thomas, 
who is also one of the very few young men 
included in the new Ministry. As he is 
extremely near-sighted—so much so as to 
be of small value with a rifle—he can hon- 
orably hold up his head in the councils of 
the nation. He, too, belongs to the So- 
cialist Party, and although he entered 
quite recently into political life—being 
only about thirty years of age—he had 
already taken a distinguished and promi- 
nent part in the discussion of financial and 
economic matters before the war. 

Jules Cambon, for ten years French 
Ambassador at Berlin, is now nominally the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the new 
Cabinet, acting of course in that capacity 
under Briand. But there are those who 
believe that his brother, Paul Cambon, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, is 
the actual Minister of Foreign Affairs. It 
is at least probable that from across the 
Channel comes a good deal of the initiative 
in the foreizn policy of France just now, or 
at least of suggestion, for Paul is the stronger 
of the two brothers, a man of very ex- 
traordinary intelligence and vital person- 
ality. Of the two, however, Jules is the 
more diplomatic; his previously made 
connections all over the world are intimate 
and most useful. Even now he is writing 
regularly private letters to certain influen- 
tial ladies in Washington who keep him 
posted more accurately, or perhaps, let us 
say, far more humanly, on affairs in this 
country than his official sources of informa- 
tion are able to do. 

This brotherhood is a strength for France. 
Particularly is it a strength for the Anglo- 
French Entente at a time when many 
reverses and some mistakes have arisen to 
jeopardize the full sympathy and mutuality 
of these two allied nations. 
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THE SOUND IMPROVEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 


IN THE FUNDAMENTAL 
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AND THEIR PROMISE FOR THE 


IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


BY 
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VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


EW traits in human nature are 

more persistent and obvious 

than the desire to lift the veil 

which shrouds the future. 

This is particularly true at a 
time when we are confronted with the 
European war conditions, which not only 
stir our imagination, but are of such vital 
import as to engage our thoughts in an 
endeavor to analyze the possibilities and 
likelihood of the effects upon our country 
when the war is over. It is a fascinating 
study, but, being fraught with many per- 
plexities and likewise because of new and 
untried conditions, seems difficult of exact 
analysis. Yet commercial business of pith 
and moment and of much ramification 
must take some thought of to-morrow un- 
less the conduct of its affairs be left to 
mere opportunism and to the hazard of 
daily chances. 

Fortunately we have at home in the 
study of the future of our own country 
something which affects us more immedi- 
ately and concerning which it is possible 
to make some definite prophecy. 

The difference between normal activity 
in commercial life and abounding prosper- 
ity is largely that of mere replacement or 
the full measure of the development of 
natural resources. This is the principal 
cause of the great business booms in new 
and only partly developed countries such 
as Canada, the Argentine, and the United 
States as contrasted with the most pro- 
nounced expressions of industrial life in 
the older countries of Europe. The younger 
countries are producing actual new wealth 
in its elemental sense while in the old 
world business prosperity is less wide- 
spread and less accentuated in its extreme 


expression because it consists largely of 
industrial life which is usually dependent 
upon foreign demand for its greatest 
activity. A salient example is the build- 
ing industry, whose ultimate ramifications 
affect every line of commercial life and 
which in new and growing countries is a 
business of enormous import as compared 
with its position and its effect in older and 
more settled nations. Since 1907 not 
only building but nearly every other form 
of creative effort has in general been at a 
low ebb as compared with more prosperous 
periods. And the return of an era of such 
development will usher in a period of 
prosperity such as we have never witnessed. 
It is somewhat of a commonplace that in 
all the principal metals and minerals we 
have untouched and unworked deposits 
such as cannot be matched elsewhere in 
the world, that our great waterways have 
as yet scarcely felt the needed touch of 
improvement, that our vast forests still 
standing have abundant supplies for un- 
told years to come if only intelligent for- 
estry be applied to them; that potential 
electric motive power from innumerable 
streams has only made a beginning of its 
possibilities; that we shall easily be, in 
not far distant time, the world’s centre 
in an increasing number of manufacturing 
industries, especially in iron and steel, 
cotton and machinery; that our railroad 
building, from untoward causes, lags far 
behind its possibilities and our general 
needs, while electric transportation is 
but in its infancy. / 

We have a growing abundance of the 
capital that is needed for all these develop- 
ments and a currency system which places 
our commercial and industrial life upon a 
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sound and enduring basis. The average 
man knows little and cares less concern- 
ing the details and workings of the Federal 
Reserve Act, but he feels that banking, the 
Brahman caste of commercial life, has at 
last been democratized and that the panics 
of 1893 and 1907 are hereafter forever im- 
possible. Those who study fundamental 
conditions from the vantage ground of 
personal observation have the optimism 
bred by a knowledge of facts in regard to 
the great expansion that, for these indus- 
tries that | have named, barring the unex- 
pected, lies immediately ahead of us. 
This optimism exists because of the 
further developments that are both pres- 
ent and imminent in the compelling cause 
of all prosperity, the ancient and honor- 
able business of agriculture. There is not 
now needed any especial exposition of the 
fast-growing conviction in general that 
successful agriculture lies at the basis of 
all national welfare, and that an urdue 
accentuation of any other industry at the 
expense of agriculture is usually marked 
by equally undue stress of social and econo- 
mic troubles and problems. Both Old 


England and New England are to-day 
rather glaring examples of the truth of 


this statement. The problem of agri- 
culture to-day is that of making it a busi- 
ness and not a matter of mere rule-of- 
thumb practice and inheritance as has 
been done largely in the past. To do this 
needs a coérdination of the experiences of 
the past and the scientific study and ex- 
periment of the day. This is being done 
slowly and patiently, single-mindedly and 
surely, though under many discourage- 
ments, by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the great state univer- 
sities of the South and the West. These 
latter institutions are creating a class of 
intelligent farmers who, by the process of 
increasing production per acre at a less 
proportionate increase in the cost of so 
doing, are making the threat of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of no further import and 
interest than as a subject for academic 
discussion by cloistered economists. For 
it must be remembered that among the 
essentials of an advancing civilization are 
sufficient clothing and wholesome and 
abundant food at moderate prices. 
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One of the striking results of the teach- 
ings of these institutions—federal and 
state—is seen in the status of that great 
stretch of country from the 95 Meridian 
of longitude north and south to the Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders and westward 
to the Pacific Ocean. Much of this 
territory is naturally arid or semi-arid and 
the sum of these two comprises one-third 
of the total area of the United States. 
Steadily this country of the forbidding and 
inhospitable desert is being reclaimed to 
productive agriculture by means of dry 
farming, irrigation, and the cultivation 
of drought-resisting plants. 

Without attempting to go into details, 
let it be said that these three elements 
have created a widespread and permanent 
system of agriculture in this vast area, 
where before there existed only a sterile 
waste; that many millions of dollars’ worth 
of various agricultural products are conse- 
quently being added annually to our na- 
tional wealth; and that this process of the 
reclamation of the desert goes on slowly 
but steadily. Much of this development 
has been within the last decade, and there 
is no sign of its slackening. 

In the older states to the East agricul- 
tural progress is marked by a slowly rising 
increase in production per acre through 
several decades. The natural conse- 
quence is found in the statement that, 
contrary to a generally held belief, there is 
nothing in the price records of the last half 
century that indicates any permanent tend- 
ency of grains to advance, and that on the 
contrary, prior to the European war, they 
were cheaper than a generation ago, and 
fruits and vegetables were never so abund- 
ant and so low priced as they were during 
the last summer. 


OUR GREAT POTENTIAL RICHES 


The fact is that we have always so large 
a surplus of every great agricultural pro- 
duct that we must needs find a foreign 
market, and this was never truer than at 
present, when the abundance of food in 
this country for man and beast was never 
so great. This should be sufficient answer 
to those Cassandra-like prophecies of woe 
which find voice in the daily press and in 
articles of uninformed statisticians as 
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to the approaching time when we shall be 
largely a food-importing country. That 
other jeremiad about the social and 
economic evils wrought by the steadily 
increasing price of farm lands has some 
element of real concern, but it fails to take 
into account that only about 27 per cent. 
of the arable land of the country is under 
cultivation, that the reclamation of the 
desert goes on ceaselessly, and that there 
are approximately 70 million acres of 
swamp lands in this country, most of which 
are capable of being economically drained 
and permanently added to our productive 
fields. They are generally alluvial de- 
posits and consequently of that type of 
inexhaustible richness that has given pro- 
ductiveness to the valley of the Nile for 
several thousand years. 

Little gets into the daily press of the 
many millions of acres already drained and 
in cultivation, but in the valley of the 
Mississippi River it is fast becoming a 
national question with the swelling de- 
mand that some of the revenues of the 
Government be devoted to this construc- 
tive work. So far the work is largely being 
done by private enterprise or organizations 
of those immediately interested, with 
results of fever-breeding marshes being 
transformed into wealth-producing fields. 


|| “A HAND-MADE GARDEN OF EDEN” 


A case in point is that of Southeast Mis- 
souri, once the abode of ‘‘one gallus’’ men 
and unlovely women in sun bonnets who 
subsisted largely on quinine, moonshine 
whisky, and “hog and hominy.” Most of 
its swamps have been drained, and it is 
now one of the richest and most progres- 
sive sections of the state, with a population 
that doubled in the last decade. There is 
always the unquestioned and indefinable 
charm of the desert, and even of the gloomy 
but picturesque swamp, but the greater 
charm to-day is that of hand-made Gar- 
dens of Eden where once the coyote and 
the rattlesnake held sway, and, in the re- 
claimed swamp land of the Mississippi 
Delta, the ebbing of the malarial marsh 
and the recrudescence of that primitive 
pioneer type and spirit which made our 
country great and keeps it so despite the 
forbidding problems forced upon it by the 
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degeneracy and degradation of the con- 
gested centres. 

Among the many economic questions of 
the times is that of the high cost of meat for 
food. It is not a new problem either in its 
manifestation or its effects, and its solu- 
tion seems already in sight. The alarmist 
cry—that meat as food will become ere 
long a luxury for the few because of in- 
creasing prices—finds no support from 
facts. Within the last eighteen months 
the number of all animals used for food 
has shown an appreciable increase, and this 
increase, with the exception of sheep, is 
greater than the proportionate increase in 
population. Likewise, their prices have 
receded from the high levels that pre- 
vailed a few years ago. 


THE NEW SOUTH 


The South is the greatest of several 
factors in the solution of this problem, 
since by climate and soil it is peculiarly 
fitted as a great cattle-raising country. 
But for many long, weary years it has been 
infested with the Texas fever, or cattle 
tick, whose existence made cattle-raising 
on a large scale in the South economically 
impossible. 


In 1906, the Federal and 
State Governments of the South joined 
hands in a campaign for the eradication of 


this pest. One third of the infested ter- 
ritory has been cleared and the remainder 
of the work is merely a question of time 
and needed appropriations. The result 
will be shown in a decreasing importation 
of meat supplies and a gradual resumption 
of former great exports in this direction. 
marks another step in that diver- 

of agricultural industries which 

necessity under the guise of the cotton boll 
weevil and the European war forced upon 
the Southern planter and farmer. To-day 
diversification of the crops in the South is 
an accomplished fact with the results of 
a “self-contained” country as to food sup- 
plies of all kinds as well as ‘‘money crops” 
to sell, and upon a solid foundation on 
which to build prosperity such as is new 
to all its former experiences. Psycholog- 
ically, the effect is even more far-reaching 
than materially, for a one-crop country is 
one of inherited conservatism, slow to 
move and much wedded to the ways and 
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ideals of the past, whereas a country of 
diversification is a many-sided one, alike 
in thought as in industries, receptive and 
alive to new impressions and to all the 
progressive ideas of the day. 


AN ERA OF SOUND THINKING 


But mere material wealth and the cer- 
tainty of its development are not alone 
sufficient basis for an enduring prosperity 
that shall be widespread in its effects and 
that shall not be marked with that wild 
orgy of speculation and exploitation that 
accompanied the ending of the Spanish 
War. The needed elements of soundness 
and readiness are found in the temper of 
public thought that demands facts as its 
pabulum and incentive to action and that 
can no longer fill its belly with the husks of 
inheritance and tradition. The illusions 
and delusions of centuries are crumbling 
away under a leveling criticism that comes 
from a public which more and more is 
living upon realities and tests men and 
institutions in the crucible of individual 
and collective thinking. It is the peculiar 
service of the great state universities of the 
South and the West that they are training 
the coming American citizen in the ideals of 
democracy—those of living and acting 
upon facts which will stand the test of 
thinking. There is consequently abroad 
to-day as never before a constructive 
thought that naturally finds expression in 
action. In commercial life it passes under 
the shibboleth of “efficiency” and in the 
countryside it is known as “modern scien- 
tific agriculture.”” It has assumed in rural 
life a most significant aspect in the re- 
generation of the small town, filling it with 
local pride and ambition, so that life in it 
may be worth while as a place of sanita- 
tion, cleanliness, companionship, and plea- 
sure, and that the great city be no longer 
the Mecca of those of noble discontent. 
In such instances it means better roads, 
more and better schools, running water, 
electric’ lights, libraries, and places of 
amusement. All these things have the 
natural result of creating a demand for 
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those material improvements that mark an 
advancing civilization just as the use of 
automobiles has created an enormous busi- 
ness in many widely diverse channels. 
Another trait of this mode of thought is a 
tendency to definite and constructive 
action. The somewhat common plaint 
among certain ones in high estate that the 
drift of public opinion is destructive to 
commercial action and enterprise comes 
only from a radical misunderstanding of 
the situation. There was much discon- 
tent with some methods used and results 
obtained, but not with the principles of 
action involved. The means, not the 
end, were in question. There were not 
wanting errors and mistakes in the econ- 
omic agitation and legislation of the last 
decade—but the purpose and intent was 
not, as is often vainly imagined, that of 
mere leveling and insensate destruction, 
but rather the removal of antiquated and 
out-of-date rookeries of past custom and 
belief that merely cumbered the ground 
that more fitting and appropriate methods 
and institutions might occupy their place. 
The things of tradition and inheritance 
are often picturesque and interesting in 
literature’ and art, but in the realm of 
economic life they are too often mere 
sacred fetishes hung like millstones around 
the neck of modern progress. 

Now as never before in human history 
the thought and wish is for such times 
as shall conduce to the benefit of the many, 
and in which humanity in general shall 
have proportionate share. The troublous 
times of the past are in evidence only 
that the mistakes made may be remedied 
and the principles enforced that were 
evolved out of much stress. That great 
deterrent to action, enterprise, and develop- 
ment, the nightmare and horror of the 
European war, is fast losing its influence, 
and a new hopefulness and optimism -have 
taken its place. So with a sober con- 
sideration of -he essential facts involved— 
material facts and psychological — the 
vision of the future seems one of cheer 
and of confidence. 





COLLECTING ACCOUNTS IN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


HERE is no more important 
detail in the vast field of for- 
eign trade than the question 
of credit. It is the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the export trade, 

and many a promising venture has been 
successfully launched only to come to grief 
on the rocks of non-payment. Usually the 
fault can be traced to a lack of common 
sense and even to a lack of courtesy such 
as would be employed ordinarily in dealing 
with customers at home. A striking ex- 
ample of this was shown in the case of a 
hardware merchant who sold some mer- 
chandise to a firm in Japan. Thirty days 


after the goods had been shipped from the 
factory a letter asking for payment was 
mailed to the Japanese firm. This was 
followed at eight-day intervals by, first, a 


mild letter, then a strong demand, a last 
appeal followed this, and finally a letter 
threatening to bring suit unless payment 

ere made at once. And this despite the 
fact that it takes about a fortnight for a 
letter to reach Japan, not to mention the 
length of time required for freight to reach 
its destination. 

The method of defining payment dates 
by means of a time draft of sixty or ninety 
days is perhaps the most satisfactory 
for obtaining payment and the one 
that from sheer force of merit will be 
adopted in the foreign trade of the United 
States sooner or later. By the time draft is 
meant the method whereby sixty or ninety 
days, as the case may be, after the delivery 
of goods a draft payable at sight for pay- 
ment of goods is presented and is expected 
to be taken up by the customer at once. 
The domestic system of an open account is 
not to be considered, as in times of financial 
stringency) such as occurred at the outbreak 
of the war) the manufacturer is often left 
with no capital to carry on his business. 
Although there are many exporting manu- 


facturers whose first export sales were made 
in this way, this was done merely because 
the firms involved failed to consider the 
question in all its phases and assumed that 
no better method of defining the date of 
payment existed than that of the open 
account. This failure to consider the 
questions involved in exporting is unfor- 
tunately an American trait, but it is being 
rapidly lost in the expansion of our foreign 
trade and the consequent infiltration of 
foreign ideas. 

At the very commencement of European 
hostilities a manufacturer of dry goods in 
Ohio took account of the money owed to 
him by foreign merchants. He found to his 
dismay that to offset the growth of sales 
in neutral markets he had outstanding 
roughly $50,000 in open accounts which 
the records proved took five months to col- 
lect, although based on the terms of pay- 
ment to be made sixty days from the date 
of the first invoice. 

This manufacturer was faced with a cer- 
tainty of additional delays in payment on 
account of disturbed monetary conditions 
due to the outbreak of the war, particularly 
affecting the exchange rate of money, and 
furthermore, the mysterious ‘‘moratorium,”’ 
or postponement of the payment of all 
debts, had a most alarming and indefinite 
sound. Tocomplicate matters further the 
manufacturer had undertaken the erection 
of additions to his plant, and he also found 
that his domestic payments were coming 
in slowly. 

One of the first remedies suggested was 
to place all overdue foreign accounts in the 
hands of attorneys in the countries involved 
and to press for immediate payment. It 
was expected that this summary method 
would sacrifice the foreign business, but 
that it would result in some collections 
of money which would permit the com- 
pletion of the partly erected additions. 
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At this stage the export manager (who 
had. his immediate livelihood at stake) 
pointed out that if they lost their export 
business they would not need any additions, 
and that it was foreign orders and profits 
which had made enlargement necessary. 

Finally, the president of the company 
became sufficiently interested to use his 
personal funds in this emergency, but con- 
sented to do so only with the stipulation 
that every step be taken to protect future 
export profits and that all foreign collections 
should be placed on a basis which would 
be considered businesslike at home. 

By this it will be seen that the president 
was a good business man, and knew that 
the fundamental points in selling goods 
apply no matter where goods are sold. 

The first step taken was to write to every 
overdue account, asking for orders. This 
action on the part of the president as- 
tounded even the export manager, until the 
former explained his reason: “ You tell me 
that these customers take six months to 
pay but pay when reordering goods. Let 
us force new orders, therefore, which 
should bring payments with them.” 

Within a week after the first letters so- 
liciting orders had been mailed, a second 
set of letters was sent out in which the 
ninety - day-draft -attached -to-shipping- 
document terms were made clear and, with- 
out undue emphasis, the extensions of time 
made on past invoices brought to the cus- 
tomer’s attention. 

This letter was next followed by a frank 
statement of the situation in regard to the 
enlargement of the plant and a request 
for orders to justify the increased facilities, 
together with a request for codperation 
by the payment of overdue indebted- 
ness. This was a strong letter, not in its 
insistence on payment, but in its truthful 
presentation of themanufacturer’s problem. 
In it the firm confessed that it had been lax 
in not bringing the maturity dates to the 
attention of the customer and for this 
reason offered to make full allowance for 
unfavorable exchange and charges for ca- 
bled remittances. 

A fourth letter made clear that the orders 
solicited were based on ninety-day drafts 
attached to bills of lading, and was not a 
curt announcement of that fact but a most 
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carefully worded exposition of the mutual | 


advantages of time-draft payments. In 
this letter the plea for coéperation was the 
keynote. It was made clear that on ship- 
ments on a draft basis the manufacturer 
could discount the amounts involved and 
with this capital promise shipments on all 
foreign orders (subject to transportation 
facilities); whereas, if open accounts con- 
tinued, the working capital of the manu- 
facturer would be seriously affected, forcing 
the withdrawal of an equal amount of cap- 
ital from other parts of the business. 
Because this manufacturer in Ohio had 
always shipped the best of goods, had 
always given liberal treatment, and had 
codperated with his foreign customers in 
creating and maintaining demand for his 
products, the response was highly gratifying. 
These measures are not,. however, capa- 
ble of universal application by those who 


have created, by @ System. of foreign sales |. 


on open account, @ situation which grows 
in importance with the increase of the 
demand for their products abroad. They 
do, however, indicate a general line of 
action and lead to the proper consideration 
of methods which can be adopted without 
the dangers that are necessarily risked in a 
pressing contingency. ; 


But the preliminary step, and the most | 


important one which should be taken in 
any endeavor to reduce the time taken 


beyond the terms agreed on by any foreign | 


customer, is to make sure that the terms 
are a matter not alone of common knowl- 
edge but of mutual understanding between 
the manufacturer and his customer. 

One Western maker of machinery had 
export terms of payment ninety days from 
date of invoice, but an examination of his 
files, invoices, and statement forms proved 
beyond a doubt that these had never been 
made known to his- foreign customers. 
The reason for this negligence was divided 
responsibility and lack of codperation in 
both his export sales and domestic col- 
lection departments, each assuming that 
the other department had attended to this 
essential matter. The mistake was at once 
rectified, and on the new forms and bill- 
heads the exact terms of payment were 
explicitly stated in the language of the 
customers. 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


FOR OPERATING 
SEWING MA- 
CHINES BY 
ELECTRICITY 


OR a woman who 

is tired of operat- 
ing a sewing machine 
by foot-power in a 
house wired with 
electricity, a little 
electric motor, which 
has been devised to 
run sewing machines, 
will be appreciated. 
No brackets, screws, 
or bolts are required 
to attach it to the 
sewing machine. It 
is simply placed on 
the machine under 
the hand-wheel, the 
plug attached to any 
electric light socket, 
and the little pedal 
set on the floor in 
the most convenient 
position for the foot. 
A slight pressure of 














A SIMPLE MOTOR TO RUN SEWING 
MACHINES 








the foot on the pedal 
starts the machine, 
a little increase of 
pressure makes the 
machine sew faster. 
The machine stops 
the moment the foot 
is removed from the 
pedal. 


FOCUSING - AD- 
JUSTMENT 
AUTOMOBILE 
SEARCHLIGHT 


A NEW typeof au- 
tomobile search- 
light has been in- 
vented that is pro- 
vided with an out- 
side set-screw focus- 
ing adjustment, 
which permits the 
use of any style lamp, 
either electric or gas- 
burning, regardless 
of size or voltage, and 
makes it possible to 
adjust the lamp in- 








A CONVENIENCE FOR HOUSEWIVES 


Pressure of the foot starts the sewing machine and regulates its speed 
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FOR THE MOTORIST’S CONVENIENCE 


“Anautomobile searchlight with a focusing adjustment 
that makes it possible to adjust the lamp for any beam 





stantly for any kind of beam without dis- 
turbing it in any way or removing it from 
its position. 


HEATING A BOILER BY ELEC- 
TRICITY 


NE of the Pacific Coast electric com- 
panies, finding that the chief obstacle 
in selling electric ranges was the problem of 
heating water, has worked out a plan by 
means of which the equipment necessary 
for the electric range will also include that 
of the water heater. The water heater in 
the picture below, which was specially 
designed by the company, is operated only 
when the electric range is not in use. 


REMOVING TELEPHONE POLES 


A JACK has been recently designed 
especially for the removal of telephone, 
telegraph, and electric light poles. It 
eliminates the necessity of digging around 
the pole and saves labor and time. 
The pole jack is single-acting, operating 
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AN ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
Which is operated in connection with an electric range when the latter is not being otherwise used 
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on the down stroke of the lever, or tripping 
at any point. At the end of its entire lift, 
the cap may be dropped back to take a 
new hold on the pole. A pole weighing 
fifteen tons and twenty-four inches in 
diameter at the base can be lifted thirty- 
nine inches without readjustment of the 
cap and chain. The jack pivots vertically 
on its own base from thirty to ninety de- 
grees and follows the angle of the pole that 
is being pulled. 


MOWING WEEDS ON A RAILROAD 


A MOWING apparatus that cuts the 

weeds and grass at the rate of three 
miles an hour on both sides of railroad 
tracks at the same time, cutting a six-foot 
swath on each side, is a device that has re- 
cently been put into operation. One man on 
each side of the machine operates two levers 
which easily raise, lower, or tilt the cutter 
bars so that they follow the ground. A 
varying slope of the grade makes no differ- 
ence as the mowing bars may be quickly 
raised to avoid obstructions. 
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TO REMOVE TELEGRAPH POLES 
A jack which recently removed a telegraph pole 
imbedded five feet in the ground in nineteen minutes 
without the usual preliminary digging 














A RAILROAD WEED CUTTER 
Which cuts a six-foot swath on each side of the track at the rate of three miles an hour 
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REFILLING TRENCHES 
A simple, power-driven machine for refilling trenches that can operate in four directions 


A GASOLENE-DRIVEN TRENCH 
FILLER 


NEW power-driven trench filler has 

its engine and winding drum mounted 
on a turn-table. This turn-table swings 
easily and can be locked in four positions 
to permit the use of the winding drum from 
the front, rear, and at right angles to the 
truck, so that the power can be applied in 
any direction required. 
The entire operation 
of backfilling is con- 
trolled by one lever. 
The machine is moved 
forward by its own 
power as the work 
progresses. 











BORING HOLES IN PILES UNDER 
WATER 
A CONTRACTING company on the 
Great Lakes, finding that it had to bore 
holes for tie-rods in several thousand piles 
under water, devised a special machine 
for the purpose. 

This under-water boring machine con- 
sists of sills 30 feet long, with two depending 
frames which - slide 
along the sills and 
carry horizontal guides 
for the augers. 

In operation, the 


framework is placed 
on the top of the 






















A MACHINE TO BORE HOLES UNDER WATER 
A device, perfected by a contracting company on the Great Lakes, that saves both time and labor 














